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The MORAN  FACTFINDER 
Will Reveal Them 


At a small cost your “old type” file can be modernized and 
made to yield its “buried” profits through the Moran FactFinder 
System, without rewriting the file or without taking time to read 
the cards. By means of the Moran FactFinder System your bank 
can obtain in a surprisingly short time such lists as: 


All its important checking accounts; all its “profit destroying” 
checking accounts; all its savings depositors who have “buying 
power;’ all its safe deposit box renters who use no other de- 


System 


partment; all its important investment buyers who patronize 
only that department; all its trust customers who have filed wills 
only; all firms where one or more officers or partners are not 
individual customers of the bank; all customers in a particular 
line of business or located in a particular territory. 


Let us tell you how your “old type” file can be made to justify 
itself—to earn much more each year than its maintenance cost. A 
request for further information implies no obligation on your part. 


B. T. MORAN 


INC. 


A Comprehensive Service for Banks 


WRIGLEY 


[ACCOUNT ANALYSIS AND DEVELOPMENT + NEW BUSINESS BUILDING PLANS - ACCRUAL ACCOUNTING - CENTRAL SALES FILE SYSTEMS] 
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A Point of Order—and Reply 
Sirs: 

I have been interested in two or three 
articles appearing in The Burroughs Clear- 
ing House, particularly the recent one 
(“Investment Insurance Trust” by Edward 
J. Reilly, June issue) in connection with 
buying insurance and investment trusts. 

I have been wondering why this article 
recommends that a reserve policy be sur- 
rendered. Why not start off with contracts 
which are to be surrendered in the first five 
to seven years, with term insurance? I 
can see no object in buying a reserve policy 
and surrendering it inside of a few years. 

G. AnGus GERMAN, C.L.U., Manager 
Crown Life Insurance Company. 
Toronto 


Mr. C. Angus German, Manager 
Crown Life Insurance Company, 
57 Yonge Street, 

Toronto, Canada 

Dear Sir: 

Mr. Herbert Shryer, editor of The 
Burroughs Clearing House, has referred to 
me your letter of June 26 regarding my 
recent article in The Burroughs Clearing 
House. 

You asked why the article recommends 
that a reserve policy be surrendered and 
suggested that at the inception of the 
arrangement where contracts are to be 
surrendered within five or seven years, 
term insurance be used instead of reserve 
policies. 

In the article, I was concerned primarily 
with — a suggested means by 
which a paying life insurance trust business 
could be developed. The space allowed me 
did not permit of going into the refinements 
of the subject, one of which you have 
pointed out, nor did I wish to possibly 
confuse the reader by presenting too much 
at one time. 

It is unquestionably true that the plan 
would be tacilitated by having at least a 
part of the insurance coverage in term 
policies, but in that event a graphic pres- 
entation of the subject, such as I had 
attempted, would have been much more 
dificult. I might add that in connection 
with a number of these trusts which I have 
arranged during the last tive years, term 
insurance very frequently formed an im- 
portant part of the coverage—in one case 
involving $500,000 of protection, there was 
$70,000 of term insurance. 

[t will be my pleasure to furnish you with 
additional information concerning the oper- 
ation of the plan and to answer any queries 
which you may have regarding the article 
or the subject it develops. 

Epwarp J. REILLY, 
Trust Officer, Fulton Trust Company 
New York City 


This Endless Chain Controversy 
Sirs: 

We are compiling pertinent articles to be 
printed in a book on the chain store con- 
troversy and would like to secure a copy 
of your April, 1930, issue with bill. If you 
will give us permission to reprint this 
material (“Pro and Con of the Chain 
Stores” by Clark G. Mitchell, vice-president 
of the Denver National Bank), due and 
proper credit will be given the author and 
publication. We understand you also have 
an article on this subject in your March, 
1930, issue (“What Will the Chains Do 
Now?” by Fred B. Barton). 


HeRBERT SHRYER 


N. V. FARRELL 
Eastern Representative 
One Park Ave. Bldg., 1 Park Ave., New York City 
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If you have other articles on this subject, 
we would like for you to mention same. 
£4. PEALE, 

National Research Bureau, Chicago 


“Make Your Own Terms” 
Sirs: 

Several years ago a species of Lespedeza 
known as Korean and Kobe, was introduced 
in this section by Hunter M. Meriwether. 
It has proved quite satisfactory in the 
rebuilding of exhausted land. It has been 

articularly helpful in building up the 
arms we have taken over under foreclosure 
and we have used it quite extensively. 

We believe that a story about Lespedeza 
would be of particular interest to the 
bankers of the nation at this time in 
enabling them to work out lands which 
have been acquired for debts; and in 


rendering helpful advice’ to _ patrons. 
I shall be glad to attempt the preparation 
of such an article, if you care to use it, 
because I feel it is a contribution which 

should be made for the good of banking. 

C. W. BatrLey, President 
First National Bank 
Clarksville, Tennessee 


See Page 7 
Sirs: 

I am to make a short talk before our 
group meeting on the subject “Advantages 
or Disadvantages of Branch or Group 
Banking versus Unit Banking.” 

If you can tell me where I can get in- 
formation on this subject in brief, I will 
be very much obliged to you. 

J. E. Hammack, President 
Springerton State Bank 
Springerton, Ill. 
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IT’S WISE TO 


CHOOSE A SIX 


A new record production 


of six-cylinder cars 
2.000.000 Chevrolet Sixes now on the road 


Since January, 1929, Chevrolet has produced 
and sold over 2,000,000 six-cylinder automobiles 
—nearly five times as many as any manufacturer 
has ever built in an equal length of time. 


This record-breaking public preference indicates 
the sound foundation on which the business of 
every Chevrolet dealer is based—for it reveals the 
extent to which buyers of low-priced cars are 
demanding the advantages of six-cylinder design. 


And with this demand for six-cylinder advan- 
tages growing as it is in the low-price field, the 
Chevrolet dealer is in a highly strategic position. 


He sells the lowest-priced Six produced by any 
manufacturer—the lowest-priced car which 


Modern production methods assure high quality 


The Club Sedan, $665, f.o. b. Flint factory 


measures up to the modern idea of smoothness, 
silence and flexibility. The factor of ap- 
pearance is also in his favor—because Chev- 
rolet Six offers bodies by Fisher. He has at his 
disposal the time financing facilities of the Gen- 
eral Motors Acceptance Corporation. And 
he also has a powerful sales weapon in the new 
Chevrolet service policy whose liberal provisions 
build owner goodwill, making it easy for him to 
develop service department sales and profits. 


Consequently, Chevrolet dealers everywhere are 
strongly entrenched and represent the type of 
client with whom progressive bankers like to deal. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


CHEVROLET 


Sport Roadster .$555 Club Sedan... ..$665 ROADSTER or PHAETON Sedan Delivery .$595 114 Ton Chassis.$520 


Coach...... ..$565 Sedan 


With Cab 


Light Delivery 

$565 Special Sedan. ..$725 $3 Prices f. o. b. factory 
(6 wire wheels standard Roadster Del'y $440 Flint, Mich. Special 
Sport Coupe. .$655 on Special Sedan) (Pick-up box extra) equipment extra 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Places in the Sun for the “Ogres” (Group 
and Branch) and for “Small Fry” Inde- 
pendents That Are Intrinsically Sound 


during the past few years which 

has had for its object the discov- 
ery of the crying need of the country 
banking system. The search has been carried on with 
abundant success; the length of the list of remedies has 
been limited only by the number of writers on the sub- 
ject. With such a vast body of precedent to support me, 
I, too, have joined in the hunt, and ultimately succeeded 
in tracking down the positive cure-all. I advocate the 
founding of a psychopathic clinic for the benefit of 
nervous bankers. 

It is coming to be a positively painful experience to be 
out after dark with some of my banker friends.- Their 
teeth rattle and their knees knock together whenever 
they approach a deeper shadow in the path. They 
imagine a Bancorporation lurking behind every bush, 
ready to leap out and swallow them and their banks, 
leaving not a single trace. They see in fancy a Merger 
lurking behind each roadside fence, a Branch Banking 
system creeping out from behind the rocks. 

Now, I can see little 
point in this sudden 
attack of nerves. It 
occurs to me to wonder 
if my brethren have not 
mistaken the nature of 
these creatures which 
they find so fearsome. 
Perhaps they may even 
turn out to be friends of 
men and of bankers; at 
any rate, it seems a bit 
early to put them defi- 
nitely in the class of 
things to be abhorred. 

There is nothing par- 
ticularly new in_ the 
business concept of 
magnitude as the creator 
of strength and efficiency. 
As regards banking, the 


movement has been on 


By Roscoe Macy 


Cashier, First State Bank, Lynnville, Iowa 


<A ll in all, the factor of Safety 


would seem to rest en- 
tirely upon the character of the 
management, in the case of both 
independent and group banking. 
Each system has its advantages 
making for Safety, and as be- 
tween the two, it is difficult 
to see more than an even break.” 


most recent developments in this 
direction do seem to be still in a some- 
what .experimental stage. However, 
branch banking in the strict sense is 
almost as old as banking itself, and experience gives at 
least some ground for the belief that a proper system of 
branch banking may promote the safety and efficiency 
of banking practice. Whether the newer manifestations 
of large-scale operation, such as group and chain systems, 
will attain equally good results, remains still to be seen. 
It is well to remember, too, that the advantages of com- 
bination, whatever form the combination may take, are 
only attainable at a price, through the sacrifice of cer- 
tain other advantages that are inherent in the independ- 
ent banking system. That price may or may not be an 
exorbitant one; we shall go into that question a little later 
on in this article. 

The matter of concentration of banking power, as has 
been intimated, has already received plenty of attention 
during the past few years. It is the purpose of this 
writer merely to inquire into the relation of these develop- 
ments upon the future 
of the small-town, inde- 
pendent bank. At what 
angles, and how forcibly, 
is it going to impinge 
upon us small fry, and 
what is likely to be the 
ultimate effect upon us? 
If we grant that we are 
to be swallowed, it is 
perhaps of only academic 
interest to inquire into 
the identity of the swal- 
lower; still, some bank- 
ers might prefer to be 
masticated, say, by a 
“chain,” than by a group 
ora branch system. Pos- 
sibly the experience will 
be a bit less painful if we 
may have the privilege 
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of pointing out some one of these 
carnivorous creatures, and stammering 
to it: “I’m your meat.” 

As the oldest, branch banking is of 
course the most familiar manifestation 
of the principle of concentration. It 
involves strict centralization of au- 
thority in the head office. Chain bank- 
ing is also a comparatively ancient 
practice. It consists of a system of 
outwardly independent units, but with 
ownership, and therefore ultimate con- 
trol, concentrated in the hands of one 
man or a few men. Group banking, 
the newest development, involves the 
alliance of a system of banks over a 
far-flung territory, with ownership 
diffused through the medium of the 
holding company, and with a system 
of localized control over individual 
members, subject always to a final 
central authority which, in practice, 
is only rarely exercised. 


F your bank is te be swallowed up 
by a branch system, it will probably 
do you no good to read the book of 
JONAH. There is little hope of re- 
gurgitation. On the other hand, this 
is the most difficult of all the plans to 
establish in the good graces of the gen- 
eral public in this country, and is there- 
fore probably our least imminent 
threat —granting that it is a threat. 
Chain banking, on the other hand, 
has in the past been susceptible to cer- 
tain serious weaknesses, which may or 
may not be inherent in the system 
itself, but which have at least induced 
a certain element of prejudice in the 
public mind. Chain banking is not 
likely to make any considerable prog- 
ress until the scars of the recent 
appendectomy in Florida and Georgia 
have had time to heal. 

The group banking idea, however, 
possesses a considerable and a growing 
following among bankers and depos- 
itors alike. It has yet to meet any 
real test, and for that reason has no 
unfavorable history to live down. It 
is therefore, at present, the most potent 
swallower of unit banks, and its appe- 
tite appears to be indeed a voracious 
one. Withal, the groups are following 
the books of etiquette in their digestive 
functions. They have as yet given 
not the least indication of an intention 
to indulge in cutthroat competitive 
methods. The surface indications 
thus far apparent are that it is rather 
more pleasurable than otherwise to be 
swallowed by a group. 

But if the prospect of forming a tid- 
bit for any voracious combination, 
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however pleasantly the process may 
be carried out, is still repugnant to the 
unit banker, there is no reason why he 
should resign himself in despair to an 
unwelcome fate. There are certain 
elements inherent in the banking sys- 
tem of which he is the champion, that 
are simply not available to any of the 
large-scale systems. The abandon- 
ment of these advantages is the price 
of obtaining those other advantages 
which the larger systems do admittedly 
possess; it is the judgment of the gen- 
eral public that must decide whether 
that price is reasonable or exorbitant. 

That is to say, the future develop- 
ment of country banking, whether 
through a. continuation generally of 
independent banking or in the direction 
of groups and other amalgamations. 
depends not upon what we bankers 
prefer, but upon what our customers 
want—and how much will they be 
willing to pay for what they want? As 
time passes, it will become plain that 
the personalized service of the old- 
fashioned unit bank is going to cost a 
little more than the comparatively 
impersonal service that comes through 
a large-scale organization. 

The quality of any banking system 
rests primarily upon the manner in 
which these three requirements are 
met: Safety, Efficiency, and Service 
to the Public. 

I have never been able to see how 
the well-managed group, chain or 
branch system as such, can possibly be 
safer as a public depository than the 
well-managed unit bank. The large- 
scale operators, at first glance, are 
usually inclined to argue this point, 
on the ground that diffusion of risk 
is bound to give the combination an 
advantage over the independent. This 
seems at least questionable. Diversity 
of investments is as much a part of 
good management in a unit bank as in 
a group, and an over-specialization in 
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local loans is probably as unsound in 
a city bank or a group of banks as in 
an independent. I can find “AAA” 
loans in Lynnville just as easily as in 
New York—and when I go to New 
York I have to take someone else’s 
word for the rating. And, whatever 
his opinion may have been a year ago, 
none will deny that New York is still 
subject to natural economic forces, 
including inflation and depression — 
just as is any other city or section. And 
diffusion of risk is merely the antithesis 
of concentration, either in city or 
country investments. 


ANOTHER factor in determining the 

relative safety of group as opposed to 
unit banking, is the positive obligation 
of the group, to maintain a healthy 
condition in each member bank. This 
is not a legal liability; legally, the 
holding corporation is under the same 
assessment obligations as any indi- 
vidual bank stockholder would be, and 
no more. But morally and in actual 
practice, it is up to the group to stand 
behind each member to the full limit; 
that is the only way in which it may 
effectively demonstrate its greatest 
claim to superiority over the inde- 
pendent banking system. 

The group, therefore, is strong only 
to the extent that the individual mem- 
bers are strong; the development of 
weakness in any member has a direct 
effect upon the soundness of the group. 
The unit banker has no obligation 
save with reference to his own bank, 
and there is very little danger of his 
own stability being impaired through 
no fault of his own. There would be a 
somewhat deadly parallel with the 
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well-known bank guaranty situation 
but for the fact that membership in a 
group is a selective matter, and there 
is no need of reckoning with the factor 
of political influence and intrigue. 

The real test of group banking will 
come during periods of intense finan- 
cial stress. There is no reason to doubt 
that the group systems now in opera- 
tion in this country are well equipped 
for the meeting of such an emergency 
if it ever comes, but the necessity for 
being ever on guard against inefficient 
or dishonest management in the opera- 
tion of group systems is more than a 
mere hint. 


ALL in all, the factor of Safety would 

seem to rest entirely upon the char- 
acter of the management, in the case 
of both independent and group bank- 
ing. Each system has its advantages 
making for safety, and as between the 


two, it is difficult to see anything more 
than an even break. 

It is not to be denied that large- 
scale operation, under any of the known 
systems, has at its command many 
devices making for efficiency and low- 
cost operation, which are not available 
to the unit banker. Buying upon a 
large scale, the ability to apply con- 
centrated sales pressure upon the more 
attractive prospective customers, bet- 
ter inducements to large accounts, and 
—probably most important of all— 
the exchange of ideas within a large 
organization: these are not available 
to the little fellow. The group organi- 
zations have had but a brief history, 
yet they have already found them- 
selves able to affect very substantial 
savings in such items as group insur- 
ance, blanket bonds for employees, 
group buying of standard supplies, and 
the like. And in this day of depleted 
bank incomes, anything 
that has a_ favorable 
bearing upon the ex- 
pense account is of a 
deeper interest to bankers 
than has been the case 
in the past. Score one 
for group banking. 

On the other hand, the 
independent banker has 
a capacity for rendering 
a personalized sort of 
service which is of neces- 
sity denied to the group, 
chain, or branch mem- 
ber. He has a discretion 
in the treatment of in- 
dividual situations which 
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cannot always be safely left open to 
the management of members of a far- 
flung organization. It is said, to be 
sure, that in the group plan, a great 
deal of discretion is left to rest with 
the member managements, but this 
must be subjected to pretty definite 
restrictions. Without such limitations 
upon local authority, the group plan, 
being, as it is, very sensitive to the 
welfare of its individual members, 
would undergo a corresponding dimi- 
nution in its intrinsic safety factor, 
and might even become an actual 
menace to the banking structure of 
the nation. In the very nature of. 
things, the authority reposed in local 
representatives of the group must be 
considerably less than that of the 
unit banker, else the group plan is 
risking the sacrifice of the most im- 
portant factor in its claim to soundness. 

Limitation of authority, too, invari- 
ably connotes a limitation of responsi- 
bility. The local officer has not the 
feeling of direct responsibility for the 
loan which has been made “‘over his 
head’’; if such a loan develops weak- 
ness, and one of his own loans is also 
in need of attention, it is conceivable 
that he might neglect the head office 
loan in order to look more diligently 
after the strengthening of his own. 
Numerous such situations could be 
cited, in which human nature might 
reasonably be expected to come to the 
fore, at the expense of the organization. 

Once more, our score appears to be 
a tie. But the game is still on, and the 
very next inning may be the crucial 
one. Let the independent banker just 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Sales Sense 
Banking 


Why the Banker Today 
Must Recognize That 
There is More to Bank- 
ing Than Banking Itself 


By A. E. Bryson 


President, Financial Advertisers Association 


N an era when the great American 
public is bedeviled—almost be- 
wildered —with salesmanship, it 

may appear presumptuous, if not im- 
pertinent, to make a plea for more of 
the same. Our wants and our whims 
are “psyched” and analyzed; our re- 
sistance weighed, measured and over- 
‘powered. We are strong-armed and 
strait-jacketed into buying things that 
we do not need, that we may not want, 
and certainly that we often cannot 
afford. The buoyancy that goes with 
prosperity, and the irresistibility of 
American salesmanship, combined dur- 
ing the last ten years to produce a 
veritable saturnalia of selling. 

All of which is reason enough why we 
in the banking field must look to our 
salesmanship. Our stiffest competi- 
tion is not, as we may think, from our 
rival institution down the street, but 
from the overflowing salesmanship of 
the butcher, the baker, the candle- 
stick-maker. It is no new thought to 
say that we are in a bitter and uneven 
struggle for Mr. Consumer’s dollar, but 
it is one that bears frequent repetition. 
Unlike the job of the commodity sales- 
man, who caters to current wants and 
present desires, ours is a job of selling 
deferred pleasures and privileges — pro- 
tection for tomorrow, security for de- 
pendents, comforts for old age. That 
being true, and with human nature 
what it is, and present day salesman- 
ship what it is, the sales passivity of 
banking is, indeed, challenged. 

At this point I can anticipate the 
argument that is in the minds of many 
of you. Hasn’t banking after all given 
a pretty good account of itself? 
Haven’t deposits grown? Securities 
sales multiplied? Trusts vastly in- 
creased? In short, haven’t we, as in 
other fields, bigger and better institu- 


tions, and lots of them? 
Arguing contrariwise, I 
might cite the 5,994 
bank suspensions from 
January, 1921, to April, 
1930; the continuing 
struggle that many, 
many banks are having 
to show a fair profit to their stock- 
holders; the decline in savings deposits 
last year —the first in twenty years; the 
enormous diversion of funds in recent 
years to more alert competition in 
related fields —life insurance, discount 
companies, building and loan associa- 
tions, stock promoters, real estate sub- 
dividers. I might, I say, rely on some 
such evidence to refute the opinion 
that banks —by and large —have regis- 
tered quite satisfactory progress. How- 
ever, I rest my case on none of these, 
but rather on the assertion that such 
growth as banks have experienced — 
and it has admittedly been sub- 
stantial —is not altogether of their own 
making; to a large extent banks have 
been the beneficiaries of the other fel- 
low’s enterprise. 


"THERE are two ways a bank may 

grow; by its own initiative and re- 
sourcefulness, or by the reflected suc- 
cess of its clients or its community. 
Assuming a minimum of promotive 
effort and only ordinary prudence in 
banking judgment, a fortunate situa- 
tion in an enterprising community or a 
protracted period of general prosperity 
may bring success to a banking insti- 
tution. It is the repository of the other 
fellow’s gain; the beneficiary of a pros- 
perous clientele or community. This 
may appear at odds with my previous 
statement that banking competition is 
from without, rather than within; that 
the pervasive salesmanship of the con- 
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suming world threatens our continued 
progress. The contradiction is real, 
however, only in that we have not 
profited to the extent that we might 
have, had we been more active con- 
tenders for a larger share of the 
spender’s dollars. 

No doubt there are many bankers 
who will disagree with this viewpoint, 
holding that it is a banker’s first and 
only obligation to do a good banking 
job. Achieving that, they argue, the 
rest will take care of itself. Certainly 
sound banking is the first prerequisite 

eto growth. Nothing else will take its 
place. But sound banking service is, 
after all, merely the product we have 
to offer —just as a good automobile, a 
powerful tractor, or an efficient elec- 
tric refrigerator is the product of their 
manufacturers. It is conceivable that 
without heraldry, the merit of any one 
of these might be such as to achieve 
moderate recognition but seldom wide- 
spread and universal acceptance. No, 
we can rely on neither the soundness 
of our banking methods, nor the 
other fellow’s enterprise to build our 
banks to their maximum possibilities. 
Intelligent salesmanship is essential. 

It is not difficult to account for the 
banker’s tardiness in recognizing the 
place of salesmanship in the organiza- 
tion and functioning of his institution. 
By and large, bankers are not of the 
sales type. In general —the better the 
banker, the poorer his salesmanship. 
Granting many exceptions to this, the 
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statement is, I think, fundamentally 
true. Bankers are conservatives; their 
promotive instinct is not overly de- 
veloped; they are rational, rather than 
emotional. Salesmanship, on the other 
hand, has as its first requirement, 
enthusiasm. Its appeal is often to the 
heart, rather than the head. It is 
essentially promotional in character. 

Analyzed further, salesmanship has 
three essential requirements: a knowl- 
edge of the product, an understanding 
of the buyer, and a special capacity for 
interpreting the product in terms of 
the buyer’s interest. Good bankers 
know their product—banking and 
banking service. They show little 
evidence, however, of the 
other two qualities: an 
understanding of the buyer, 
which broadly interpreted 
means the general public; 
or, secondly, that rare 
faculty of presenting the 
product in terms of the buy- 
er’s—again the public’s — 
special interest. If space 
permitted, I think I could 
prove my contention, but 
I shall only endeavor to 
account for the condition, 
rather than to substantiate 
my argument. 

The banker’s lack of 
understanding of the mass 
market, I should say, grows 
out of his limited contact 
with it, on the one hand, 
and the judicial attitude 
he assumes when he does 
meet up with it, on the 
other. By that I mean, 
the banker, by and large, 
does not have the close 
and repeated contact with 
all sections of his market — 
actual and potential — that 
the outside salesman has, 
nor the indirect 
contact that the executive 
of a large organization has through 
his sales staff, maintained on the firing 
line. Such of the public as the banker 
does meet, come to him generally as 
applicants for accommodations which, 
strangely enough, most of them still 
consider as special dispensations for 
which they should be duly grateful 
when received. The banker thus culti- 
vates a feeling of benign benevolency 
when granting the accommodations 
asked for, or a reserve, a crust of 
caution, a distinctly judicial air when 
the petition is denied. There is little 
call for salesmanship in this procedure 
—at least salesmanship in the sense of 
“attracting attention, creating desire, 
inducing action” as the business writers 
put it. 

All of which leads to my point —that 
bankers must recognize that today 
there is more to banking than banking 
itself. Marshall Field, the older, is 


said to have made it a cardinal principle 
of his business “to buy with conserva- 
tism and to sell with enthusiasm.” He 
thus recognized distinct and widely 
different requirements in the two major 
phases of his business. His axiom has 
application to banking. While con- 
ducting the strictly banking functions 
with caution and conservatism, there 
is still reason for selling what we have 
to offer with genuine enthusiasm, and 
there need be no conflict between the 
two. By that, and what I have said 
previously, I do not want to be inter- 
preted as arguing for the strong-arm 
selling tactics too prevalent in many 
other lines, but rather for the sound, 


ae bank service is still in 
the pioneering stage and 
calls for unusual abilities. If 
the job is to be done in such 
a way as to produce results; 
if it 1s to compete success- 
fully in the market place for 
the much sought for dollar, it 
will require men as capable 
in their way as the best 
trained and most 
officers you have on the bank- 
ing side of your institution.” 


serviceable selling that brings benefits 
to the buyer as well as to the seller. 

To do a really effective selling job, 
most banks must alter their whole 
viewpoint toward that phase of their 
institution’s activities. Instead of 
looking upon it as a minor and sub- 
ordinate activity, the banker must 
recognize it as a major arm of his busi- 
ness, ranking in importance with the 
strictly banking functions, which thus 
far he has retained in a position of 
pre-eminence. While in no_ sense 
minimizing their importance, I affirm 
that attention has been so focused on 
the banking functions—and they are 
so far progressed and standardized 
that less actual creative ability and 
inspired initiative is necessary to carry 
them on, than is required to popularize 
and sell these functions to a public 
which still knows little about them, 
and often cares less. 


valuable 
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Selling bank services is still in the 
pioneering stage and calls for unusual 
abilities. If the job is to be done in 
such a way as to produce results; if it 
is to compete successfully in the market 
place for the much sought for dollar, it 
will require men as capable in their way 
as the best trained and most valuable 
officers you have on the banking side 
of your institution. The size and per- 
sonnel of your selling organization will 
depend necessarily on your particular 
situation. You may require a new 
business man; an advertising man; per- 
haps a sales manager, or all may be 
combined in a single individual. The 
men charged with these responsibilities 
must not only know bank- 
ing but markets, sales 
methods, merchandising 
strategy, advertising appeal. 
They should be men capable 
of taking their place with 
your other officers. They 
should be privileged to sit 
with your board of direc- 
tors. They should be 
recognized, as they are in 
the merchandising world, as 
key men in your institu- 
tions. The time has passed, 
at least in large institu- 
tions, when bank advertis- 
ing can be handled by the 
cashier before the doors 
open in the morning, or 
when the selling can be 
delegated to the bookkeep- 
ers and tellers after hours. 
Such methods are wasteful 
and ineffective. They re- 
flect a misconception of 
the importance of these 
activities, a complete mis- 
understanding of the poten- 
tialities of properly directed 
promotive efforts. 

Let me say at this point 
that there are many in- 
dications of a growing 
appreciation of the importance of the 
activities for which I have _ been 
arguing. There has been, as you know, 
an increasing volume of bank adver- 
tising and it has been steadily improv- 
ing in quality as well as in quantity. 
Much of it compares favorably today 
with the best in other fields. That this 
is true is a reflection of the more wide- 
spread recognition of its importance, 
the banker’s greater willingness to hire 
capable men and to accord them the 
standing and the access to information 
which is necessary to the proper dis- 
charge of their duties. Increasingly, 
also, banks are calling on the help of 
capable advertising agents, thus enlist- 
ing an influence that has contributed 
much toward the development of 
American business in other lines. 
Moreover, banks are drawing on the 
facilities and experience of such organi- 
zations as the Financial Advertisers 
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CALCUTTA 


PART II 


THE BURROUGHS 


Banking 


Story of the Castes of Bankers Before 
the Coming of the Joint-Stock Banks 


N the first article of this series, (The 
] Burroughs Clearing House for June) 
a reference was made to a Aundi, or 
bill of exchange, drawn by the fifteenth 
century poet Narsinha Mehta on 
Shamal Shah. Shamal is the pet name 
by which the devotees of god Shri 
Krishna call him, and Shah is the title 
usually affixed to the name of a banker 
. or a merchant-prince. 

The position occupied by the banker 
in the economic organization of society 
was one of great importance and the 
honorific titles “Sha,” and “Sheth,” 
(derived from Sanskrit Shreshtha, 
meaning the best), were respectively 
affixed or prefixed to the names of 
bankers to mark their ascendancy in 
the social scale. 

Populace and royalty alike resorted 
to the native bankers for the safe cus- 
tody of their money as well as for 
financial accommodation in the hour 


R. P. Masani 


Joint Secretary, Indian Central Banking 
Inquiry Committee 


of need. During times of peace the 
banker provided grease for the machin- 
ery of commerce; in times of war he 
supplied silver bullets to the sovereign, 
be he a Hindu or a Muhammedan. The 
Great Moghul, the Nabobs of Oudh 
and the Peshwas, all sought the pe- 
cuniary assistance of the Shroffs. Even 
a Muhammedan bigot, like Aurangzeb, 
had to treat the Hindu bankers with 
deference. 


Hard Time for the Indian Rothschilds 


When the English traders came to 
India, there was in existence an elabo- 
rate indigenous system of banking. 
These White Nabobs were, however, 
ignorant of the language of the bank- 


ers, nor was it easy for them to follow 
the native system of accounts. Early 
in 1677 the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company offered a reward 
of twenty pounds “‘to any of our serv- 
ants or soldiers as shall be able to 
speak, write and translate the Banian 
language, and to learn their arith- 
metic.” 

Whether Clive had mastered the 
mysteries of the Shroff’s arithmetic 
we do not know, but it is on record 
that he was neither slow nor niggardly 
in paying his homage to the leading 
banking house of the Jagat Seths, the 
Rothschilds of India. Here is an in- 
teresting entry culled from selections 
from The Unpublished Records of 
Government, for the years 1748-1767: 

“In 1759 Clive entertained Jagat 
Seth for four days at a cost of Rs. 
(rupees) 17,374; the items are given; 
among the presents are 1 otto box 
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with diamonds, Rs. 3,222, 8 tweezer 
cases at Rs. 55 each. Rs. 500 was given 
to servants.” 

It is believed that it was in the 
house of these bankers that the con- 
spiracy for overthrowing Siraj-ud- 
dowlah was hatched by Clive and 
Umichand. For this the ill-starred 
bankers had to pay a terrible penalty. 
When Mir Kassin recaptured Patna 
in the year 1763, he wreaked his ven- 
geance on the Jagat Seth by flinging 
him into the raging waters of the 
Ganges from the bastions of the 
Monghyr Fort. 

Owing to incessant invasions and 
unsettled con- 
ditions of life, 


glimpse of the indigenous banker, his 
social organization, his methods of 
work and the conventions and customs 
governing his operations. 


Banking Castes 


Under the original division of Hindu 
society into castes, the pursuit of com- 
merce and banking fell to the lot of the 
Vaishyas, but in course of time mem- 
bers of other castes also embraced 
commerce so that the commercial and 
financial interests of the country are 
no longer centralized in the Vaishyas. 
In the Bombay Presidency the Vanias, 
Jains, Marwaris and Multanis pre- 
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clothes! Barring such absurdities, 
which have at times led to riots when 
the police or the municipal staff had to 
destroy mad dogs or rats, the Jains 
are a simple, devout, god-fearing 
community. 


South Indian Bankers 


From the point of view of ethnology 
as well as business enterprise, the 
Chettis, the famous banking caste of 
Southern India, arrest special atten- 
tion. Throughout the financial market 
of India, Burma, Ceylon and Straits 
Settlements, they are renowned for 
their extensive business operations as 

well as their 


munificence. Re- 


the bankers of 


India were per- 
petually exposed 
to such catastro- 
phes. The same 
house of bankers 
had suffered 
heavily only two 
decades earlier at 
the hands of the 
Peshwas’ army. 
In the year 1742 
a band of Bhon- 
sley’s soldiers had 
swooped down on 
the house of the 
Jagat Seth and 
carried away 
twenty millions 
of rupees. The 
manner in which 
the house re- 
trieved its for- 
tune and gained 
the friendship of 


cently a_ special 
officer had to be 
appointed for the 
Madura District 
to cope with the 
extraordinarily 
heavy work of 
assessing these 
multi- million- 
aires to the in- 
come tax. Oneof 
their peculiar 
social customs 
may be noted: 
As long as the 
father alive, 
all the sons live 
together with him 
under the same 
roof. They must, 
however, cook 
their food sepa- 
rately, and dine 
separately. Not 
even a widowed 


the British as 


mother can share 


their financiers 
was remarkable. 
The sons of the Jagat Seth, who fell a 
victim to the rage of Mir Kassin, 
also retrieved their position in no 
lime, so that within a few months 
we find the British borrowing again 
from their firm a sum of half a 
million rupees. 

The British Government also util- 
ized the agency of the indigenous 
banking system for the collection of 
revenue. The Shroffs stood sureties 
for the cultivators and paid the rev- 
enue on their behalf. In course of 
time, administrative requirements 
necessitated the establishment of gov- 
ernment treasuries. The collection 
business was consequently eliminated. 
Moreover, the substitution of a single 
sovereign power in place of a number 
of petty principalities and the estab- 
lishment of a mint, took away from the 
bankers another very paying branch 
of their business —money-changing. 
But their business sustained the great- 
est setback with the advent of the 
joint-stock banks. Before, however, 
we come to these banks, let us have a 
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ponderate, in Madras the Chettis, in 
Bengal the Marwaris and in the Pun- 
jab and Sindh the Khatris and the 
Multanis. From the point of view of 
ethnology the Jains form the most in- 
teresting group. They follow an an- 
cient religion, distinct from both 
Buddhism and Hinduism. Plain living 
and high thinking is the cardinal 
teaching of their creed. Strict vege- 
tarians as they are, some of the sub- 
sects carry their solicitude for the 
lives of dumb animals to excess. For 
instance, the Dhundias mask their 
mouths with a piece of linen, not be- 
cause they regard it as a neans of pro- 
tecting themselves from the microbes 
in the air but because they fear lest 
their own breath should destroy the 
microbes. For the same reason they 
do not stir out when it is raining and 
always brush the ground in front as 
they walk. The same consideration 
is extended to the insect life in water. 
Lest they should kill the germs in the 
water, these devout people abstain 
from bath and do not wash their 


the same _ table 
with her married 
son or daughter. Each married mem- 
ber of the family is given an annual 
allotment of rice, condiments and other 
requisites. This presents a strange 
contrast to the custom prevailing 
among other castes. Among other 
communities, members of the family, 
whether married or single, sluggards 
or spendthrifts, all have a common 
table. So also in business, the profit 
made or loss sustained by an individ- 
ual member of the family is shared by 
others. Have the Chettis discarded 
this joint-family system because they 
regard marriage as an occasion for 
economic independence and _ liberty, 
or because they consider it manifestly 
unfair that the drones of the family 
should fatten on the earnings of the 
industrious and the frugal members 
of the family? Be that as it may, the 
result of this departure from the gen- 
eral custom is that the Chettis have 
always been enterprising, and _ self- 
reliant. 
To another enterprising banking 
community belongs the Multanis. He 
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ixteen Letters 
Overdrafters 


Distinguishing Between the 
Habitually and the Occasion- 
ally Overdrawn—and Reduc- 
ing Violations 75 Per Cent 


cBy W. J. Kommers 


President of the First National Bank and Vice-president of the Old National 
Bank & Trust Company, Spokane, Washington 


the unqualified success of sixteen 

letters to habitual, as well as 
occasional, overdrawers of checking 
accounts in the First National Bank 
of Spokane. Used in combination 
with a brochure, “I Talk Back To My 
Banker,” which explains the bank’s 
‘ position in relation to the overdraft 
in vivid dialogue, the letters have re- 
placed entirely the customary hack- 
neyed and apologetic printed notice: 
“Your account appears to be over- 
drawn $.....” 

We know the depositor is overdrawn. 
The depositor knows it, but usually 
expects to get to the bank before his 
checks do. The wording of our notices 
is so framed that if an error has oc- 
curred, on the part of either the bank 
or the depositor, it can be adjusted 
without embarrassment. If an apology 
for error ever becomes necessary, it 
can then be made. There certainly is 


months’ trial has proved 
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no need of suggesting in advance a 
weakness in our bookkeeping system 
and including it with every notice sent. 

In the preparation, special care has 
been exercised that these notices shall 
reflect the bank’s unfailing courtesy, 
patience and consideration. 

No one questions the superiority of 
the personal letter over any printed 
form in communicating any message. 
Why the printed form of overdraft 
notice has failed is principally because 
it suggests at once that overdrafts are 
indulged in rather generally, and the 
recipient sees at a glance that he is 
only one among many resorting to the 
practice, who receive the identical 
notices. The letter form is more per- 
sonal and singles out each customer 
for special attention. It is a silent 
hint that with this bank the overdraft 
is a violation demanding personal and 
individual notice. 

Each letter in the series is numbered. 


Furst Netional Trost & Sovings Bank 


Mr. Kommers 


A marginal cut-out index serves as a 
ready finder. Numbers 1 to 10 in- 
clusive are designed for depositors 
whose overdrawing checks have been 
honored, and numbers 11 to 16 for 
those whose checks have been dis- 
honored and returned for “Insufficient 
Funds.” 

It will be observed that amounts of 
overdrafts are not quoted in any of 
the notices. The reason for this is 
that a depositor becomes much more 
concerned and responds more quickly 
when left in doubt as to the amount 
of his overdraft. His curiosity is im- 
mediately aroused as to which of his 
checks are in. There are always some 
checks that he is particularly anxious 
to have paid. We have known de- 
positors to come in hours before the 
bank opened for business. 

Manifestly, a few experiences of this 
kind will soon break an overdrawing 
depositor of the habit of counting on 
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This series (1 to 10, part of which appear on the opposite page), goes to overdrawn accounts—the overdrafts allowed. The specific intent of some of these 

letters covers situations as when the bank wishes to leave the depositor in doubt whether overdraft was actually allowed (No. 2); when additional checks 

have ost e's increasing the overdraft (No. 3); when the overdrawn accounts have not been covered in two days (No. 4); after the first overdraft has been 


covered 


letters have failed to get results (No. 8); when closin 
return 


; when naming the amount for the first time—object to collect—as the overdraft remains stationary (No. 6); when the cashier's 


the account—mailed when the depositor creates a new overdraft, checks having now been 
NSF, leaving a small balance (Nos. 9 and 10) 
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his “‘float.”” He will be 
more cautious in the future 
when issuing checks. His 
peace of mind will prompt 
him to carry a_ higher 
average balance, with the 
result that the bank gets 
the benefit of his float. 

In order to achieve the 
full effect, however, it is 
important that these letter 
notices are mailed on the 
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bank is not overdrawn? 
That has been the puzzler, 
and consequently no notice 


tat your 


has ever been sent him. 


That embarrassing duty 
has been left to the payee, 
who has not always per- 
formed it. Instead he has 
often held the check for a 


=< day or two and then put 


it through the bank a 
second time. 


very day overdrafts are 
allowed, and not on the - 
next day when they first appear on 
the books of the bank. They should 
reach the depositor the first thing in 
the morning after the overdraft is 
known at the bank, and before he 
chances to come in of his own accord. 
Too many times a depositor is over- 
drawn at his bank without his ever 
knowing about it. He must be made 
aware that in this day of the air mail, 
he will be late occasionally in reaching 
the bank ahead of his checks. He may 
know well enough that he is overdrawn; 
his own books show that. But, unless 
promptly notified, he imagines he suc- 
ceeded in utilizing his float without 
its disclosure at the bank. 

To illustrate: If the overdraft is 
allowed on Monday, notice should be 
mailed to reach him Tuesday morning. 
If notice does not go out until Tuesday, 
when the overdraft is shown on the 
books of the bank, he will not get it 
until Wednesday. Then if, in the 
ordinary course of business, he has 
made a deposit on Tuesday, the notice 
must be withdrawn, or, if mailed never- 
theless, he calls up to inform the bank 
of that fact, denies the overdraft, and 
explanations must follow that are 
embarrassing on both sides. 

Meeting the objection that not suf- 
ficient stenographic help is available 
to write these letter notices during the 
closing rush of an afternoon’s business, 
we have the experience, first, that the 
application of this system will reduce 
the number of overdrawn accounts in 
three to four weeks by at least 75 per 
cent; second, that by supplying as 


many stenographers as may ever be 
required, with duplicate sets of the 
form letters, all of which are short, 
the work can be distributed among 
them without noticeably increasing 
the duties of any of them. 


"THESE notices being numbered in the 
sequence in which they are ordinarily 
intended to be issued, the executive 
officer in charge of overdrafts needs 
only to take the time to designate the 
number of the desired notice on the 
back of the signature card of the de- 
positor, which card is always presented 
to him when asked to pass on any over- 
draft. These cards are then distributed 
among the stenographers who write 
the letters and the officer signs them 
before he leaves the bank. By this 
simple means the signature card dis- 
plays a permanent record of what has 
transpired, the number of times a 
depositor has been overdrawn, and 
which of the series of 
notices he has received. 
One of the chief novelties 
of this plan lies in the 
series of notices addressed 
to depositors whose checks 
have been dishonored for 
insufficient funds. Who ever 
heard of an overdraft no- 
tice being sent to a cus- 
tomer, payment of whose 
checks has been refused for 
lack of funds? What kind 
of notice can a bank send 
to a depositor whose ac- 
count on the books of the 


I Talk Back 
to My Banker 


and learn something 
interesting about 


overdrafts 
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Notices 11 to 16, one 
of which is a letter signed 
by the president, are issued in sequence. 
When No. 15 has been mailed, the 
patient has recovered or he is put on 
the operating table —letter No. 16 is 
his death warrant. 

Out of 100 habitually overdrawn 
accounts treated, 96 were permanently 
cured —one withdrew, with apologies, 
and three got letter No. 16, closing the 
account. 

The booklet “I Talk Back to My 
Banker,” which accompanies every 
first notice, is particularly designed to 
arrest attention and reader interest. 
It has been strikingly effective, as 
evidenced by customer reaction and 
results. A reading of it is bound to 
create a better understanding between 
bank and customer and makes a strong 
appeal to all who want to play fairly. 
Others who persist in ignoring these 
kindly overtures extended to them are 
not worth while, and their accounts 
are automatically closed out. 

When the entire series 
of letters has been mailed 
out in orderly sequence, 
a very definite conclusion 
is reached with each cus- 
tomer. It rests entirely 
in his own hands and the 
manner in which he re- 
sponds, whether or not 
his account will be con- 
tinued with the bank. In 
no event can he go on in- 
definitely issuing checks 
on his bank and making 
a nuisance of himself in 
the community, while the 
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bank necessarily, if innocently, acts as 
a party to it. 

We have long known that the re- 
peated dishonoring of the checks of 
the habitual overdrafter does not stop 
the practice. We have learned more 
recently that the 25 cents service 
charge on returned checks, instituted 
more as a penalty than an item of 
revenue, has likewise failed. Neither 
method has effected any real cure. In 
the case of the unintentional or occa- 
sional overdrafter, the service charge 
has served only to incense him and 
engender bitterness, while the habitual 
one regards it simply as a license to 
continue. The loss of the account of 
the latter is in reality a gain. In the 
case of the former, whose good will is 
perhaps prized more than his balance 
in the bank, we have made no effort to 
educate in the better way to treat his 
bank account. 


PERSONALLY, [hold that the service 

charge on returned checks is wrong in 
principle as well as in practice. Unlike 
all other service charges introduced by 
banks in recent years, it is not based 
on any service to the customer. Here 
we refuse him an accommodation, 
then charge him for the refusal. How 
can he help feeling aggrieved, and 
harboring prejudice and resentment 
towards banks in general? Will he not 
-find it more difficult to adjust himself 
to the other service charges which we 
have too long hesitated to enforce or 
increase to proper amounts, all of 
which are based upon sound 
practice and real service? 
Why not adopt a plan 
that will bring about a 
permanent cure, and at the 
same time preserve the 
respect and good will of 
the depositor? 

Where we have failed 
in the past, I believe, is 
in not distinguishing be- 
tween the occasional and 
the habitual overdrafter. 
Each requires’ separate 
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treatment. Placing them all in the 
same category is a mistake. The suc- 
cess of the plan herein described has its 
basis in a recognition of this difference, 
and provides a treatment for each 
class. While each receives a notice 
suited to his particular case, all are 
furnished a copy of the folder. Here 
the depositor learns, perhaps for the 
first time, the injury he does himself 
and the inconvenience and embarrass- 
ment caused to others. This dialogue 
presentation of the subject, outlining 
the policies of the bank in dealing with 
this mooted subject, is bound to make 
a lasting impression upon him. It 
points out to him the real evil of the 
overdraft, and if he has any pride at 
all in preserving his good name and his 
standing in the community, he will 
respond and be more careful in the 
future to maintain a proper balance. 
That desired result is exactly what we 
have experienced in the use of this 
method. 

Any bank giving this plan a fair 
trial will be surprised, not only at the 
immediate reduction in its daily over- 
draft list, but in the tremendous sav- 
ing in time of both the executive and 
clerical staffs of the bank. 


(jREATEST of all is the gain in good 

will of depositors, merchants and 
business men about town. In turn, the 
bank may feel that it has assumed its 
rightful responsibility in meeting an 
issue that has been allowed all too long 
to remain an insidious menace in busi- 
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THE BURROUGHS 


ness and the cause of many a strained 
banking relationship. 

To explain our objective with the 
plan to the credit men and business 
men about town, we have addressed a 
letter to them, enclosing a copy of the 
brochure. In this distribution the 
brochure serves as a subtle piece of 
advertising material. It cannot help 
raising the bank in the estimation of 
the reader and favorably inclining 
him toward it as a_ depository. 
It is becoming the most talked-of 
piece of bank literature that has 
ever been published in Spokane. The 
letter is: 


Dear Mr. Blank: 


When a check that you have cashed or 
taken in on account is returned to you 
marked Sufficient Funds,” you have 
no doubt wondered why the banks have 
not done something to discourage the 
“N.S. F.” habit. 

Down here at the First National we have 
accepted our responsibility in eliminating 
the returned check nuisance, so far as 
checks on this bank are concerned. In 
fact, we have set for ourselves the ideal of 
having every check that is drawn on the 
First National a good check. 

The enclosed booklet tells in an interest- 
ing way the story of a typical incident in 
our campaign of education along that line. 
Not only is this booklet enclosed with 
every overdraft notice, but it is also mailed 
with a brief letter from the Cashier to every 
depositor whose check is returned unpaid 
for lack of funds to meet it. Ordinarily, 
banks do not give notice of non-payment of 
“N.S. F.” checks, leaving that embarrass- 
ing duty to the payee. 

The whole campaign is founded upon an 
abiding faith in the fair- 
ness of people when rightly 
approached and things are 
explained to them. In this 
faith we are doing every- 
thing in our power to ren- 
der a banking service at the 
Marble Bank Building that 
can truthfully be described 
as helpful, not only to our 
individual customers, but to 
the community as well. 


Most cordially yours, 


E. K. BARNES 
Vice-President. 
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Governor Nong Fu’s five-story pagoda in Canton—now reported used as a public museum 


First Symbol Coins 


Adventures in Search of the Yuan Fa 
in Its Last Hiding Places in China 


R. J. Mersington Cooke wrote 
M a very short letter. 
It said: 
San Antonio, Texas 
February 16, 1924 


J. J. Conrad & Company, 
Dealers In Coins and Antiques, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: 
Can you furnish me a Yuan Fa? 
Yours truly, 


(Signed) J. MERSINGTON COOKE 


The company forwarded the letter 
to me, stating that they could not fill 
the order. Upon referring to ““Who’s 
Who” I found Mr. Cooke listed as a 
retired capitalist, now devoting his 
time to building up a private collection 
of world curios. And upon referring 
to my old friend Lewis, I learned that 
the “Yuan Fa”’ is just about the oldest 
and rarest Chinese coin known to 
numismaticians. 

We therefore informed Mr. Cooke 
that we had no Yuan Fa and knew of 
no place in the United States where he 
could get one. Then he sent another 
of his snappy missives. It was shorter 
than the first, containing only five 
words, namely: “‘How about Europe 
or China?” 


By 


Howard Wright Haines 


(Photographs from the collection of 
Howard W. Haines) 


In spite of its brevity, that letter 
required three weeks and $28.65 worth 
of cablegrams before we could answer. 
Then we replied: 


Mr. J. Mersington Cooke, 
San Antonio, Texas 


Dear Mr. Cooke: 


We are advised by the British and also 
the French Museum that they have no 
“Yuan Fa” for sale. The Chinese Museum 
at Peking states it has one, which is not for 
sale at any price. They believe the right 
parties could locate another in China. 

Respectfully, 


HAINES & DAVIDSON 


It became clearly evident during the 
next three months why Mr. J. M. C. 
had made a success in the business 
world. He possessed more determined 
persistence than any individual we 
had ever known. He insisted on pay- 
ing us for our trouble and authorized 
us to have the Chinese Museum adver- 
tise for specimens. The only result 


was a bill for $32 advertising. We 
began to admire Mr. Cooke for his 
unwavering purpose. After several 
weeks he told us to try the newspapers 
in all principal Chinese cities. 

“Funny about those little devils, 
isn’t it,” mused Lewis. ‘“‘I’ll bet if we 
were in China we could buy half a 
dozen for nothing. These agents make 
me sore!” 

Apparently Mr. Cooke had the same 
hunch, for in his next letter he asked 
if we knew a reliable party who would 
go to China, all expenses paid. 

Either Lewis or myself can put 
aside the call to see strange lands or the 
urge to hunt old money, but when 
both of these temptations strike us at 
the same instant—especially in the 
spring and “‘free gratis’’ —we are sunk 
beyond redemption. 

During the next two weeks we gath- 
ered introductory letters from the 
Chinese Consul and other sources we 
considered weighty. Some of them 
bore red and gold seals and the one 
from the Consul was written in Chinese 
with a brush. Taken altogether, they 
made a very impressive sheaf of docu- 
ments. Then the trip began, and it 


was not until we leaned over the rail 
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and caught the first glimpse of the city 
of Hong Kong, that we discovered we 
had left our valuable letters in the 
hotel at Vancouver. 

Hong Kong! Five weeks earlier we 
had first pictured it, pictured it and 
promptly felt its spell. Hong Kong! 
The city of a thousand steep roofed 
pagodas; of graceful black-eyed maid- 
ens in quilted robes; of bazaars full of 
rare inlaid carvings; of weird music 
from strange stringed instruments; 
and, over all, the vague, compelling 
mystery of the East. 

At least that is the way most steam- 
ship and travel folders describe 
it. If you have heard a loud 


voice cry “‘Passports!’’ and have YY 


filed, in front of four malodorous 
Chinamen in faded blue uni- 
forms, down the gangplank, over 
the scum of black water in filthy 
sampans; if you have pattered 
along narrow. streets under 
streaming green and_ yellow 
banners; if you have brushed 
shoulders with endless numbers 
of baggily clothed coolies, foot- 
sore women and old men, their 
faces wrinkled and seamed, their 
teeth black; if you have watched 
mandarins in silken glory beat a 
slave in fury; then you have 
found China as it is—an over- 
crowded land, far from fulfilling 
your ideal. 

After two weeks of rummaging 
in curio-shops and the many 
private and public museums of 
Nanking, Fu-chow and Shanghai, 


indicating the soldier, who looked at 
us suspiciously, “has been sent by T. 
V. Soong, the Minister of Finance. 
He says the authorities here do not 
fully understand your motive in adver- 
tising for money and you are requested 
to accompany the soldier to the Gov- 
ernment Offices.” 

Obviously, we had no choice in the 
matter. 

“I’ve read about being held in the 
jails over here,” I said morosely, 
clutching our newly-found box of 
coins, ““We’d have done well to go 
about our business in a quiet way.” 


we landed in Peking. ‘“‘Darned 
few, these Yuan Fas,”’ muttered 
Lewis. “Let’s try the news- 
papers.” That night the Osaka 
Mainichi, a five-page daily, carried 
our ad: 

WANTED: Old Money. Call at Room 
212, Y. M. C. A. 

And the next morning when I opened 
the door to go down to breakfast, I 
found myself in the midst of a dozen 
jabbering Chinamen, who began crowd- 
ing to get their money in my hands. 
Others were coming up the stairs — 
men, women and children. In an hour 
we were swamped. We put a table in 
the hall and by ten o’clock had a cigar- 
box full of brassies and felt like ticket- 
sellers at a Chinee Circus. 


"THEN suddenly, a weazened old 
gentleman in blue pajamas, who 
smelled of opium and other unknown 
substances, snatched his coins back 
before we could examine them. He was 
looking down the halland his faceshowed 
alarm. A Chinese soldier with a mus- 
ket was coming toward us. Mr. Jen- 
kins, manager of the hotel, was just 
behind. By the time they reached our 
table the natives had faded into the 
shadows. 
“This gentleman,” said Mr. Jenkins, 


CHINA WAS BEGINNING HER GAREER AS 
COINER OF NOVELTY BRASS AND BRONZE 
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IN THE FOURTH CENTURY B.C. WHEN SYRACUSE ‘Ss 
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He looked in a small leather book. 
Presently he said: “‘According to this, 
there is only one or two of those in the 
country. Now that I am assured of 
your purpose here, I want to assist if 
I may by sending you to my personal 
friend, Governor Nong Fu at Canton. 
He has a large collection. You should 
take an interpreter, for the Governor 
does not speak English. Here is my 
card telling him to do as much for you 
as he can.” 

“When any one says China is run 
by illiterate devils, there’s room for 
argument!’ declared Lewis warmly 
after we had taken leave and 
thanked the Minister for his 
kindness. 


At last the trail was warm. At 
Canton we hired a young 
Chinese interpreter, known to 
the Postoffice as Li Fah, but to 
us as “Chestnut.” He was of 
medium height, smoothshaven, 
with a high forehead and sharp 
eyes. He wore glasses and a long 
black cloak that continually 
dragged the ground. He told us 
fervently of his bed of water 
chestnuts, while we tried to turn 
the conversation to money. 
Presently we impressed him with 
the fact that we desired to see 
the Governor as soon as possible 
at his summer palace, reached in 
three hours by river boat. 
At noon we stood before an 
enormous five-story pagoda. 


“And now’s when we need those 
letters we left in British Columbia,” 
added Lewis, trudging behind the 
musket-bearer. ‘“‘We’re a couple of 
saps any way you take it!’ 

Inside the gray stone treasury build- 
ing we were escorted at once to the 
office of T. V. Soong. He was a robust 
man, who wore a black cape and a 
small skull cap. He sat behind a wide 
mahogany desk and when the soldier 
spoke to him briefly, he turned to us 
and to our surprise, smiled, showing a 
perfect row of white teeth. “You are 
Americans?” he asked in good English, 
*“And you have passports?” 

As I got them out of an inside 
pocket, he continued: ““You are adver- 
tising for old money to take back to 
America?” 

“Well,” began Lewis, “‘we are not 
particular about taking them back — 
that is, if there’s any objection. We —” 

“Yes,” I cut in, “We really only 
came over to get one coin. A rich 
gentleman sentusandhe . . . ” 

“What coin are you seeking?” Mr. 
Soong asked quietly. 

“A Yuan Fa,” I replied. 


Our interpreter spoke and two 
guards stepped aside at the great 


Ufa carved Pai Lou (archway). 


In a richly appointed inner 
room sat the most impressive 
Chinaman we could imagine. He was 
dressed in black and gold, with a tri- 
cornered silkcap. You noticed his long, 
delicate fingers before anything else. 
They toyed with a white wand. Their 
sharp polished nails, protected by gold 
nailclips, clicked against the hard ivory. 
We stared at his face, wondering. 
He was thin and the face was deeply 
seamed. A waxed moustache accentu- 
ated the small mouth. Eyes looked 
out from narrow slits. Every move- 
ment was dignified, courteous —but 
he was too suave, reserved, icy! Surely 
he could not show feeling! Then he 
smiled, slightly. At once we felt better. 
We looked at Chestnut out of the 
corners of our eyes. We bowed as he 
did. His lordship acknowledged with 
a slight nod. Later, when he was in- 
formed as to our visit and had read Mr. 
Soong’s letter, he became most cordial. 
Eight shallow teakwood boxes were 
placed on a table before us. The Gov- 
ernor touched a hidden spring and the 
lid of one flew open. Resting in black 
plush were twenty of China’s oldest 
coins, but our host was speaking in a 
low musical voice: 
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“China has always been very proud 
of her money,” our interpreter was 
repeating. “‘My study of the history 
of our people from sources not open 
to the world, reveals to me that money 
was first made here in 445 B. C.” 

As he spoke, attendants brought 
baskets of photos—The Great Wall 
creeping like a serpent up rugged hills, 
with its portholes and turrets every 
300 feet; ancient tombs; fierce looking 
Chinese Generals; wealthy women 
with bound feet; beautiful fields of 
waving rice; great cities; inland vil- 
lages; long caravans dragging their 
way across boundless deserts — photos, 
records of life! Photos, adding reality 
to this man’s description of China’s 
old money. 

A page of unwritten history took 
life. Before us is the court of Wong 
Ti Hwangti, Ruler of China, 445 B. C. 
From his throne he is looking judi- 
ciously at a Greek nobleman, Thucy- 
dides, who wears a gold helmet and 
carries a shining spear, so different 
from the crude bows and arrows of the 


_Chinese guards about him. 


‘““Why have you come to our land?” 
demands Wong Ti, tapping the arm 
of his carved chair. 

Rows of yellow mask-like faces of the 
guards and courtiers stare at the pris- 
oner, who by necessity has learned the 
dialect in his slow journey into the East. 

“Because, Honorable Wong Ti, I 
have been exiled from Athens and I 
have traveled ever eastward, seeking 
endless spaces—trying to forget peo- 
ple. I pray you, do me no harm. I 
can offer you money.” And with the 
words he holds out a handful of shining 
Greek decadrachms. 


The jeweled fingers of Wong Ti 
close on them and his eyes conceal 


delight. “You call it money?” He 
turns the coins over, admiring their 
perfection of design. ‘What do you 
do with them?” 

‘““Ah! You have not heard of money? 
I give them to you for grain, for silk, 
for food. Ten of these coins are worth 
that sheep at yonder stile!” 

“Hear Ye!” speaks Wong Ti. 
“Bring Shoo Lah with his hammers to 
hear this news.”’ 

Evil-eyed warriors shove their way 
through the assembly to seek Shoo 
Lah, the Royal Fire-worker. News of 
the stranger and his pieces of shining 
metal goes from hut to hut. Curious 
groups crowd in to peer at him in won- 
der, half afraid, half jesting. Suddenly 
Wong Ti is on his feet. “Go!” he 
cries, ““Go, to your homes and your 
work. This man is my guest!” 

Outside in the streets there is the 
hub-bub of excited people. All are 
aware that some great good has come 
to the mighty Wong Ti through this 
messenger, who perhaps may be from 
the mysterious land of departed souls. 
For the Ruler has ordered his workmen 
to prepare for a festival night and now 
long strips of green and yellow cloth 
are being joined in odd creations. 

Darkness settles and huge fires are 
kindled on the dirt walls that surround 
the city, where 145 years later the 
Great Wall is to stand. Flares are 
tied to the feet of crows who carry 
them high in the air—the germ of 
modern fireworks. From the crooked 
unpaved streets comes the chant of 
strange music, as dragons and other 
grotesque creatures caper. And on 
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the very top of a huge horned mon. 
ster breathing fire, sits an Athenian 
nobleman, who has found new glory 
as a messenger of civilization. The 
secret of the invention of money has 
found its way even to far-off China.* 

Governor Nong Fu opened a second 
box and, by doing so, brushed away our 
picture of Thucydides. 

“At first your people copied the 
Greek coins?” inquired Lewis. 

“That is right,” said the Governor. 
“You will notice the Yuan Fa is a 
round coin. It is the first made by 
Chinamen. Shortly later our people 
adopted the policy of making money 
to resemble knives, spades, bells and 
dresses. Until a very recent date we 
have made such symbol money almost 
exclusively. We are glad other nations 
find pleasure in it.” 

We spent eight days under the hos- 
pitable roof of the Governor. On the 
fifth floor was his collection of 15,000 
coins. We lived, thought and dreamed 
old money. And finally we arranged 
the purchase of the illusive Yuan Fa 
for the paltry sum of $10.75. Its trans- 
fer carried the strict provision that we 
would keep the Governor informed of 
its whereabouts in America. We have 
tried to do this, although Mr. Cooke 
has managed to loan it to almost 
every museum in the States. Our last 
letter to Governor Nong Fu written 
only a few months ago has been re- 
turned marked “Unclaimed,” and we 
are informed that his beautiful five- 
story pagoda is now a public museum. 


*READERS NOTE—Thucydides was _ banished 
from Athens by popular assembly in 444 B. C., being 
a political rival of Pericles. History reveals that after 
wide travels he later returned to Athens. Hence the 
story repeated herewith is apparently based on fact. 
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Not Adapt 
from Competition? 


A Return to Savings 
as the Foundation of 
Success in Life De- 
pends on Commitment 
to a Definite Goal 


future banking profits? Many 

lines of business have been 
aroused to the necessity of getting out 
of old and well worn grooves in their 
battle for existence; many are search- 
ing out ways to grapple with new 
trends. The corner grocer and drug- 
_ gist are trying to find footholds against 
the tug of tne chains. Even several 
thousand corner banks have succumbed 
to the strain in recent years —proof 
that banking is not immune from the 
onrush of economic change. 

To view with alarm certain trends 
and tendencies shows an awakening 
consciousness; to marshal actual facts 
and their bearing on bank balance 
sheets is a definite forward step; to 
come to grips with the problem and 
decide what to do about it is progress; 
to suit the action to the decision is the 
harbinger of hope. 

In the opinion of a close observer of 
the banking field, and of many writers 
and convention speakers, banks cannot 
hope to keep their earnings on an un- 
disturbed basis by adhering to old 
methods. 

Last year the nation’s banks took in 
some six hundred millions of Christmas 
Club deposits, paid most of it out on 
schedule, and witnessed a considerable 
portion of it come back in the form of 
regular savings. 

Then they started right over again. 
The Christmas Club, with its other 
good points, has accustomed millions 
to the idea of saving on a timed com- 
mitment basis. 

Here and there new business “drives” 
are being conducted, although the 
record of permanency, growth and 
profitableness of “‘new”’ accounts is not 
always reassuring when reviewed a 
vear later. This drawback deserves in- 


Hi will present trends affect 


By Harvey Blodgett 


intensive inquiry on 
the part of banks em- 
ploying the method. 
After getting the ac- 
counts, the question 
arises: ‘‘How to assure 
their permanency and 
growth?” 

With relatively few 
notable exceptions 
bank newspaper ad- 
vertising, representing in the aggregate 
outlays of millions annually, persists 
as of yore in promoting thrift in the 
abstract. Consistent thrift needs con- 
crete objectives. The blight of the un- 
profitable checking account is being 
poulticed by the service charge, rather 
than cured by constructive education. 
The strong arm purveyor of advertising 
“schemes” is having a rather tough 
time of it, but there is still enough busi- 
ness apparently to keep him going, 
and he dies hard. The appeal voiced 
recently in The Burroughs Clearing 
House by I. I. Speriing for some ““New 
Financial Vitamins” was soundly based 
and it is to be hoped that Mr. Sper- 
ling’s “ink” will make thousands 
think. 

About a decade ago it was a popular 
custom among banks to analyze ac- 
counts and administer tonics at fre- 
quent intervals to those that had a 
trace of promise. Thus they fixed the 
purposes of many millions of embryo 
capitalists. There is not a shadow of 
doubt that this procedure was a large 
factor in the phenomenal increase in 
savings. For two reasons banks lost, 
in some measure, their confidence in 
this practical method. The demand 
for promotional literature attracted 
many into the business of providing 
it who were ignorant of the underlying 
principles of thrift development, or 
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who lacked writing skill. Many of 
them made stuff to “‘sell’’; much of the 
material was impotent; and some bank- 
ers quite naturally lost faith in the 
method. 

The other reason was that during 
the social excitement of the past decade 
the masses have been less susceptible 
to the thrift appeal. In the New York 
Times I read the statement that the 
Christian churches in the United 
States gained last year 300,000 mem- 
bers, or 400,000 fewer than the preceding 
year. That does not mean that people 
are becoming wicked. They are finding 
substitutes for church pews. 


UE to similar unrest, the present 

tendency is to turn for financial 
betterment to substitutes for banks. 
The application is two-edged. Churches 
and banks must adjust themselves to 
the changing temperament of the 
masses. The masses are demanding 
higher returns than they think they 
can get from banks, and no one finds 
fault with them for it. 

Yes, times have changed. Even the 
creation is still going on. It never 
stopped, although many of us associate 
the process with ancient times. 

The time was when a man who de- 
cided to strike out for himself in busi- 
ness, or to buy into one, went to his 
bank and drew out the savings of 
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years. He started on a modest scale, 
perhaps with associates who likewise 
had savings upon which to draw. Then, 
under frugal and wise management, 
the business grew. Profits were plowed 
back into capital, credit resources in- 
creased and profitable borrowers were 
brought into being. 

It is not so fashionable nowadays to 
create one’s capital in a savings ac- 
count. Banks have obligingly become 
service stations for innumerable in- 
vestment projects. As soon as a de- 
positor has a few hundred dollars in the 
bank he is surrounded by clamoring 
candidates for the job of investment 
counselor. And that, mind you, ac- 
counts in no small measure 
for the vast turnover of 
savings deposits. Which 
suggests something to the 
long visioned banker; but 
I am coming to that. 


JN the good old days when 
the savings bank way had 
few rivals, there wasn’t so 
very much competition for 
bankers to view with alarm. 
But how is it today? Legiti- 
mate competition for the 
savings of the masses grows 
with phenomenal accelera- 
tion. And if you will in- 
quire into the cause of this 
growth you will find the 
real and, I believe, the only 
solution of one of the big- 
gest problems of banking. 
One thing is quite clear. 
Bankers must adapt some 
of the best ideas which 
prevail against them to their 
own objectives. Let us 
consider some of them: 
Why is life insurance 
making such phenomenal 
strides? More than 160,- 
000 trained salesmen are interviewing 
many more hundred thousand pros- 
pects every day in the year. They 
make intelligent presentations of the 
proposition. At the psychological 
moment they hand the prospect an 
application and say “‘sign here.” The 
final result is the delivery of a contract 
which stipulates how large a fund will 
be available, in certain eventualities, 
to the assured himself or to his bene- 
ficiaries. The assured agrees on his 
part to make specified payments at 
stated times for a named period of 
years or for life. There you have a 
clear-cut, definite arrangement, com- 
mitting the individual to a course of 
action for years ahead to accomplish a 
concrete predetermined result. In 
the State of Massachusetts, in one 
year, the savings banks opened 24.6 
accounts for every one gained. A life 
insurance company does not sell that 
many policies for every one that sticks. 
No, the matter is put in contract form, 


with mutual obligations and profits 
in view. 

Savings depositors have been edu- 
cated from time immemorial to the 
idea that “‘a dollar opens an account”; 
and that deposits are received at any 
time in any sum. In the total absence 
of a defined obligation or goal, keeping 
on with deposits is a purely voluntary 
matter. The typical savings account 
has no goal, no definite commitments. 
From the moment the account is 
opened it is subject to the onslaught of 
fleeting desires, in a day and age when 
desires are multiplying with amazing 
fertility, and are assiduously nursed by 
countless influences. 


“Wf you follow through, you 

will acquire in time a line 
of depositors pledged to deposit 
at least twelve times a year 
for, say, ten years, which 1s far 
in excess of present averages. 
They will thus establish strong 
ties with you. They will con- 
stantly accumulate credit re- 
sources. Theywillestablish good 
money habits which are the 
web of financial responsibility.” 


One of the closest competitors of the 
savings bank way is the building and 
loan association. Today more than 
twelve million people have pledged 
themselves to pay definite sums 
monthly for about eleven years for a 
goal of exactly so much money. The 
member agrees to make at least twelve 
deposits a year and doesn’t expect to 
draw on his accumulations on the spur 
of the moment. It is not made too 
easy to withdraw his funds. The 
building and loan plan is an unquali- 
fied success. It has passed successfully 
every test. The idea awaits modified 
application in the banking world. 

A prominent New York mortgage 
company is advertising extensively 
a ‘$100 a Month Club.” It was de- 
scribed in a recent number of The 
Burroughs Clearing House. The in- 
vestor may buy, on easy installments, 
high grade guaranteed mortgage units 
paying 51% per cent. Miultiples of 
$100 are available. There again you 
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have a definite goal to be reached in a 
specified time by partial payments. A 
growing number of financial concerns 
are offering investments on the monthly 
payment basis, some of them on pay- 
ment as low as $10 for a $1,000 security 
to be acquired in about seven years, the 
deposits meanwhile earning a rate 
higher than banks can pay. Thus 
they are serving acceptably large num- 
bers of savers. 

In New York City there are a num- 
ber of so called ‘Thrift Plans.”’ The 
participant enters into an agreement 
to deposit $60 or multiples thereof, 
per month, for a goal of $7,200 or more, 
to be reached in ten years. At the 
same time he insures his 
life in a sum equal to the 
projected amount; should 
he die before the fulfillment 
of his contract, his estate is 
to receive the full amount 
of life insurance, plus his 
accumulations with interest, 
less the premiums paid and 
a small service charge. 

I cite these competitors 
not because the ones men- 
tioned offer as yet nation- 
wide competition for banks, 
but because their success 
prompts a flock of similar 
ones to come into being 
everywhere and anywhere. 
Thus the tendency grows 
to devise and operate plans 
which are not only more 
attractive to savers than the 
bank way, but which have 
a device entirely lacking in 
bank saving —the stimulus 
of definite, periodical com- 
mitments to reach an en- 
visioned goal in a stated 
time. Unquestionably the 
progress of this wholly 
logical and commendable 
idea is gaining in momentum and 
banks should appropriate it. 


"THESE numerous plans which are 

sprouting in large numbers in the 
populous centers, the spread of which 
nothing can stop, are popular substi- 
tutes for the bank way of capitalizing 
income. They offer a new service 
which is helpful in making steady finan- 
cial progress. Moreover they have 
behind them the power of unstinted 
dynamic advertising. If you want to 
know what their influence on the 
banking business will be, consider 
what the building and loan associa- 
tions have done in many localities 
where they are well established. I can 
name to you several cities where the 
banks have almost completely sur- 
rendered the savings business to these 
associations. I can name others where 
banks have promoted thrift more vigo- 
rously under the spur of this whole- 
some competition. Significant, is it 


(Continued on page 32) 
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A good application of the miniature stage idea—an ‘‘A’’ display 


ontrol the Window Display 


N the early days of branch banking 
the distribution and movement of 
posters presented a problem of 

little consequence. Though a bank 
possessed two or three branches, the 
possible number of display spaces was 
small and therefore could be handled 
- best as unrelated units. 

When the Union Trust of Cleveland 
had but nine or ten offices, the method 
of distributing displays was this: Dis- 
plays were started at the main office; 
were shipped to a branch office; and 
having served their purpose there, 
were returned to the main office until 
such time as they would again be 
needed. 

While such a system is loose and 
rather haphazard, it was sufficient at 
that time. 

Then came the day when branch 
banking proved its strength and use- 
fulness and really started to grow. 
With the increase in the number of 
branch banks, and the resultant in- 
crease in demand for display material, 
the Union Trust found that the old 
system of haphazard movement of 
window and lobby displays was prov- 
ing to be not only costly but increas- 
ingly burdensome. It became neces- 
sary to devise some plan for window 
display activities that would be both 
flexible and economical, yet simple in 
operation. 

After consideration of various means 
of obtaining economy, flexibility and 
simplicity, it was apparent that a 
system of rotating displays would best 
meet these requirements. Rotation 
would effect economy, since it would 
mean that all posters and display 
materials would be used in nearly 
every office. 

The flexibility of this system is that 
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Union Trust Company, Cleveland 


it operates with no serious alteration 
where it conflicts with any special 
display activity in either one or more 
branches. The rotation of regular 
display material will continue un- 
interrupted no matter what additional 
special material may be used. 

The simplicity is gained through 
condensing and organizing the display 
advertising problem to a point where 


it is under complete observation and 
control. While this requires a great 
deal of preliminary work, it is well 
worth the time and trouble since it 
will require little supervision for an 
entire year once it is operating. It can 
be handled within the advertising de- 
partment, or by inexperienced help 
from an outside source. 

To put this plan into operation it is 
first necessary to make a complete 
survey of the possible display loca- 
tions in all branch offices, including 
lobby as well as window positions. In 
the case of the Union Trust Company 


SHOWING THE MOVEMENT OF “A“ DISPLAYS FOR THE YEAR 
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with twenty-two offices, it was found were insuch proportion that the change offices, the number of display spaces 
that there was a total of sixty-two dates did not fall together, it would available for built-up display material 
possible positions. It was then neces- be best to put the two series on sepa-_ is relatively small. While banks all 
sary to analyze these positions in re- rate charts. By having the “B” and over the country are rapidly remedy- 
gard to their limitations and adopt ‘“C” intervals in proportion, a certain ing this condition by modernizing 
a standard display suitable for all loca- economy is effected since the changing windows and creating display places 
tions, the dimensions to be governed can be done on one trip. This was the that did not previously exist, it is 
by the limitations of the smallest posi- reason the Union Trust incorporated nevertheless true that there are few 
tion. The result was that a 28’’ x 44” the two schedules on one chart. bank windows that can accommodate 
poster was chosen as the “least common By referring to the chart on this much more than a card or poster. 
denominator” of all display material. same page, you will note that each In analyzing your windows you can 
The next step was to classify the interval for each office is divided into determine the number that are suit- 
display positions in each branch. two sections. The top square with able for built-up displays. When you 
Naturally there would be one position 
in each office more preferable than the E 
others in the same office. Therefore, ‘ 
it seemed economical to take advan- 3B and Display Chart 
tage of this position by using a better 
class poster, termed the poster. 
office —with an additional “B” poster 
We now had left a total of thirty- tester. = 
tions were filled with what we termed KCedar-Lee | +} tat 
the ‘“‘C” posters. However, since 7 fe fs 
nd positions, it was necessary to add four ye 
at posters to the series to again make 
ell rotation possible. Therefore the “C” 
it posters must move ahead through the 
an consecutive display positions in groups Brosdway [1s [elo [ets tats tal 
an of four to give the branch with four 
le- “C” positions a complete change of a 
2Ip posters for each period. 
_is in the following manner: The branches tee 
ete are listed, bearing in mind the most Med-Hilliedl_e [uv [isto as | 
27-28 23-24 19-20 7-8 3-4 43-44 
ca- convenient route that would be fol- Tel? Tels Talo 
ing lowed to make a continuous circuit tele tebe Le Tole 
In when effecting poster changes. It will = 
iny be easier to formulate the chart if the 3-4 
number of display positions in each Metet 
branch is marked beside the name of 3 


the branch. It is next necessary to 
decide upon the frequency of move- 
ment of these posters. This is entirely 
arbitrary, although it may be deter- 


mined so that a complete set will last . 


a year, without duplicating, by rota- 
tion. However, in a case where a bank 
has too few branches to keep the system 
operating at even the lowest speed, it 
may be necessary to have two sets of 
posters to give a complete yearly sched- 
ule . (In the case of the Union Trust 
Company, we decided to rotate the 
“B” posters twice a month, and the 
“C” posters monthly.) 

When you have the branches listed 
in the proper order and the frequency 
of movement determined, it is then 
possible to draw up a window display 
rotation chart, such as the Union 
Trust “B and C Poster Display Chart” 
appearing on this page. 

Since each Union Trust office has 
two classifications of positions and 
since the “B” interval is just half as 
long as the “‘C”’ interval, the two classi- 
fications could be listed on the same 
chart. If the “B” and “C” intervals 


always but one poster entered, repre- 
sents the “‘B”’ posters, and the bottom 
square, the pqsters. 

Note that the schedule is suspended 
starting with November 1, when 
Christmas Money Club material is 
substituted. 

This now gives you a complete dis- 
play setup for the entire year if you do 
not desire to carry your activity any 
further. By following the numbers 
on the chart, each number representing 
a poster, you can see just how the 
posters rotate. Since each poster is 
numbered on the back, it is possible to 
hire someone outside the bank, who, 
with the use of the chart, can make 
all changes for the entire year without 
further instructions. 


Adding the Built-Up-Display 


This now brings us to the matter of 
the built-up or more elaborate type of 
display, which we term the “A” 
displays. 

It often happens that, even in the 
case of a bank with a large number of 


buy your display material for these 
windows, you must keep in mind the 
limitations of the smallest one. In this 
way you can be absolutely certain that 
all display material you may purchase 
will be usable to the fullest extent. 

N the case of the Union Trust Com- 

pany it was found that only ten 
of the twenty-two offices had windows 
suitable for built-up displays. You 
will note on the chart showing the 
movement of “A” displays, that, by 
rotation, ten offices would not give a 
sufficient number for a complete yearly 
schedule. For this reason the ‘‘A” 
schedule was designed so the displays 
started in one end of the circuit and 
followed through consecutively, rather 
than all of them being placed into serv- 
ice at one time and rotated as in the 
case of the “B” and “C”’ posters. 

A period of three weeks was allotted 
each display for each office. This was 
done arbitrarily, and can be changed 
to meet the needs of any bank. 

The “A” displays were planned to 
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occupy the position of certain “‘B” 
posters, since very often the “‘A”’ dis- 
plays are mechanical and require re- 
pairs or adjustments which make it 
necessary to remove them from the 
windows. By this conflict it is possible 
to have something for every location 
despite the fact that for some reason 
it might be necessary temporarily to 
eliminate one of the more elaborate 
displays from the schedule. Where an 
“A” display is occupying the position 
of a “B” poster, the poster is moved 
to the lobby of the branch office, or if 
there is no place for it in the lobby, it 


‘ is merely set aside until such time as 


the position is open again. Should 
the position of the “B”’ poster be occu- 
pied by an “A” display at the time 
posters are being changed, the change 
is effected in whatever position is then 
occupied by the poster. 


Incorporating the Specialized Display 


Since the Union Trust Company 
has branches in practically every type 
of neighborhood, the standardized dis- 
play material necessary for this plan 
does not completely fulfill all display 
requirements, and it was found prac- 
ticable to use a certain number of dis- 
plays designed specifically for individ- 
ual offices. These displays can be of 
timely interest, and may even use a 
foreign language in a_ neighborhood 
predominantly of one nationality. 

A display of this nature that at- 
tracted a great deal of attention was 
used by the Mayfield 123rd office of 
the Union Trust, which is located in 
a nearly 100 per cent Italian district. 
More than a dozen photographs were 
made of an Italian holiday, celebrated 
in the neighborhood. These were 
mounted on a three-panelled board 
with appropriate inscriptions, and 
used in a window of the office. It is 
interesting to note that more than 100 
sets of these photographs were re- 
quested by the bank customers, and 
paid for. 

Another such display that served a 
dual purpose was in connection with 


Cleveland’s major scholastic football 
game. It so happened that the Union 
Trust Company had offices located in 
each of the neighborhoods represented 
by the two high schools. Both neigh- 
borhoods are of a semi-suburban type 
and keenly interested in the athletics 
of their respective schools. Motion 
pictures were taken of the game and 
shown in continuous projectors in both 
offices for one week, starting the 
Monday after the game on Saturday. 
This film entitled “The Union Trust 
News Reel,”” was requested for use by 
several groups at each school. 

As was the case of the “A” display 
series, these displays took precedent 
over the ““B” and “‘C”’ series of posters. 


The Timely Appeal 


There is still one item that we have 
not mentioned yet. This is in regard 
to timely appeals which must be made 
through all the branches at one time. 
The method of handling this matter is, 
of course, entirely dependent upon the 
importance of the appeal. 

For example: In June the Union 
Trust Company uses a display con- 
cerning vacations. This display must 
be used simultaneously in all branches. 
It would not be advisable to eliminate 
all other appeals and substitute this 
one theme; therefore the “A” display 
schedule is suspended for one period 
and the. vacation display substituted 
for the “A” display. At the end of 
this time the vacation displays are 
removed and the “A” display schedule 
resumed. 
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In the case of the branches where no 
“A” displays appear, the vacation 
display replaces a poster in the “B” or 
“C” series. The vacation display is so 
designed that it will fit the display 
requirements for every office. 

In the case of the Christmas Money 
Club appeal, all other display material 
is eliminated, even the “B” and “C” 
posters, and Christmas Money Club 
material is substituted in every dis- 
play position. Special banners are 
used on the exterior of all offices in 
addition to complete substitution of 
display material. 


Dividing Appeals 


Before starting to prepare copy for 
your year’s supply of posters in the 
“B” and “C” series, you should make 
general divisions as to the number of 
posters to be used in connection with 
each branch of service offered by your 
bank. 

For instance, the Union Trust di- 
vided them in this ratio: 50 per cent 
savings, 20 per cent institutional, 10 
per cent safe deposit, 8 per cent travel, 
8 per cent commercial and 4 per cent 
miscellaneous. This ratio, of course, 
can be varied at the discretion of the 
bank using this plan. 

It is helpful to have a number of 
cards cut to about 4” x 6”, which is 
approximately the same proportion as 
the standard showcard sheet of 28’ x 
44"’". Using these cards as dummies, 
layouts can be made, using typewritten 
copy and sketched illustrations that 
can be filed and numbered in accord- 
ance with your chart. This also makes 
it convenient to prepare posters as far 
in advance as desired, so that all 
posters can be let out at one time to 
obtain an economical figure on the 
whole job. 

If there is a camera in your office, 
after your posters are completed you 
might do as the Union Trust did — 
photograph each poster, then number 
each photograph to correspond with 
the number on the poster. The num- 
bering can be done on the photographs 
and posters simultaneously. If the 
photographs are substituted in the files 
for the numbered dummies that you 
made while preparing the posters, you 
will have a complete, permanent and 
compact record of your whole “B” 


(Continued on page 48) 


Specials for a neighborhood—the activities of the high school, ‘* testimonial” ictures to stimulate 
mortgage loans, and pictures from Italy to interest the “‘little Italy” in which the branch is situated 
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Branch igures Profit 


Looking on While the Manager in Can- 
ada Accounts for Expense and Revenue 


VERY banking office in 
kK; Canada —even the largest—is a 

branch bank. The small scat- 
tered branches throughout the country 
are not branches of one large banking 
office in the city where the bank has 
its head office. That largest office of 
any bank is in itself a branch bank. 
The head office is like the human 
heart—it functions unseen by the 
general public. The head office deals 
with the public only through one of its 
branches. 

Head office has, of course, direct 
relations with other banks, with foreign 
bankers and with correspondents. In 
some respects, the head office of a 
Canadian bank is a sort of central 
bank to its own branches. Head 
office has sources of profit in its inter- 
banking and international relation- 
ships, but obviously the chief profits 
source of one of these large chain in- 
stitutions is in the earnings of the 
branches. 

Branch bank bookkeeping has been 
simplified to a science in Canada. 
Most of the banks calculate the profits 
of their branches in about the same 
manner. 

Let us peek over the shoulder of the 
manager of the Phantom Branch of the 
Bank of Hudson Bay, a few days after 
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the end of his fiscal year and watch him 
reckoning up the profit that he has 
made during the year and that he will 
be able to report to head office. Itisa 
moment of no small importance, for 
upon his showing may depend the 
extent of his salary increase or his 
next promotion. 

Phantom Branch is just a typical 
Canadian branch bank—bigger and 
longer established than the average 
village or small suburban branch, but 
far down the scale from the mighty 
main offices of his bank in Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, or Vancouver. It 
has about a million dollars on deposit 
of which about $750,000 is in the 
savings accounts and $250,000 is in 
current accounts. There is a staff of 
nine people including the manager, the 
accountant, two tellers, a savings ledger- 
keeper, a current account ledger- 
keeper, a stenographer, a junior and a 
messenger. 

The bank, at first glance, does not 
seem to be well located. It is not in 
the heart of a great commercial or in- 
dustrial area. But there are many 
small businesses scattered about and, 
while the neighborhood has few mil- 


lionaires, it is populated with thrifty 
folk making fair incomes as skilled 
laborers or as the owners of one-man 
businesses. 

The manager at Phantom Branch 
has been there about five years and he 
knows everybody in business any- 
where within ten blocks of his bank. 
What is more important is that he 
knows their customers, no matter 
where they are located in Canada, and 
because he has specialized in the par- 
ticular trade that most of the small 
factories in the district are in, he is 
able to size up very readily the paper 
that is offered him for discount. 

He has built up a good business in 
commercial loans and in discounting 
accepted drafts drawn by his clients 
upon their customers across the coun- 
try. He has an average of about 
$500,000 loaned out throughout the 
year. 

Such is a hurried picture of Phantom 
Branch. It will give us the back- 
ground for a brief study of how the 
profits of the branch are calculated. 

The first source of revenue of the 
branch is, of course, interest and dis- 
count on the loans negotiated. The 
standard rate of interest is 7 per cent. 
There are a couple of well-secured call 
loans at the bank, that bring in only 
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6 per cent per annum, but these are 
more than offset by the fact that when 
bills are discounted at 7 per cent, the 
average rate of interest earned is 
slightly higher than that. And hun- 
dreds of bills are handled that are for 
very small amounts and on these a 
minimum charge of 35 cents is made. 
As a result of this, the bank averages 
just about 74% per cent on its loans. 
For the sake of round figures, we will 
put down $35,000 (or 7 per cent of 
$500,000) as the bank’s income from 
interest during the year. 


HE bank has had some other direct 

sources of income. It has taken in 
during the year $15,000 for inland 
exchange, this being a comprehensive 
term that includes fees for making 
collections, charges for checks, com- 
missions on the sale of money orders, 
and service charges for operating 
current accounts. Then it has made 
another thousand dollars in its foreign 
exchange dealings, which happen to 
be rather small at his branch. The 
manager always tries to make a mar- 
gin of 4 of one per cent in buying or 
selling foreign exchange. 

Add these items together and we 
find that the actual gross income at the 
branch was $51,000. 

Now the manager deducts his ex- 
penses. He paid out during the year 
- $20,625 in interest on savings deposits. 

The standard rate for all Canadian 
banks is 3 per cent on the minimum 
monthly balance. The actual average 
rate may be considerably lower than 
that and depends in any particular 
branch upon the amount of checking 
that is being done against accounts. 
The manager at Phantom Branch, 
however, has worked out his figures 
and finds that his interest payments 
amount to about 2.75 per cent of his 
average savings deposits. 

The next item is the cost of running 
the branch. This includes salaries, 
rent, depreciation on furniture, sta- 
tionery, light, heat, janitor service, 
taxes, etc. Except where premises are 
rented, the branch banks are all owned 
by head office or by a subsidiary cor- 
poration and are rented to the branch, 
usually at 6 per cent of the capital 
investment made in them. If the 
branch has a few offices upstairs, the 
usual procedure is to charge the branch 
with interest on the whole building and 
to credit it with the rentals. If the 
branch is housed in a large office build- 
ing with several floors of offices for 
rent, the building will usually be man- 
aged directly either by head office or 
through a subsidiary company and the 
branch will be charged rent only for 
its portion of the building. Having 
offices to rent often proves to be un- 
attractive to the manager. Sometimes 
it means a loss to him. 

Taxes paid to the city or town on 


the branch are charged directly against 
it, as is a proportion of whatever pro- 
vincial bank tax is assessed. The 
branch does not pay a proportion of the 
federal income tax. 

These charges in the Phantom 
Branch amounted in all to $20,000 
representing the cost of operating the 
branch. These two totals represent 
the only outlays by the branch and 
they total $40,625. Thus the branch 
has apparently made a profit for the 
year of $10,375. 

But only the first and simplest half 
of the profit-accounting has been done. 
If the branch bank were a unit bank, 
it would have been hunting round for 
a profitable use for the additional 
$500,000 of deposits which it had 
taken in but not loaned out to its own 
customers. And so an _ additional 
reckoning is made of the profits in- 
curred by the bank in its relations 
with head office. 

All the money resources of the branch 
not utilized by the branch are made 
available to head office, which in turn 
utilizes the money to loan to branches 
that have loans larger than their de- 
posits or uses it profitably in other ways. 
The difference between the branch’s 
deposits and its loans are calculated 
every night and are, of course, ad- 
justed for inter-branch and inter-office 
items, such as bills collected for other 
branches, drafts sold, etc. The differ- 
ence represents the “‘branch clearings.” 
Head office allows the branch 4 per 
cent per annum on its average branch 
clearings if the branch’s resources are 
in excess of its local requirements. 
Head office charges 4 per cent if the 
branch is borrowing from head office. 
In the case of the Phantom Branch, 
we have seen that there was an excess 
of deposits (over loans) of $500,000 
and, eliminating the adjustment items, 
we see that the branch has earned 
$20,000 on its branch clearings. It is 
also allowed a profit on its handling of 
the bank’s note circulation. Phantom 
Branch keeps an average of $25,000 
of the bank’s own notes in its till and 
it gets 4 per cent on this. 


BVERY branch attempts to keep its 

own bank’s notes circulating because 
it is profitable for the branch to do so. 
It is very simple for the branch to know 
at any time how much of the bank’s 
notes it has been responsible for put- 
ting into circulation. It knows when- 
ever it receives a bundle of new bills 
from head office, and the teller always 
knows how much he has left in his till. 
A careful check is kept and every six 
months the branch determines how 
much of the bank’s paper money it has 
put out during that period. On this, 
it is given an allowance of 3 per cent 
for fifteen days, it having been deter- 
mined by investigation that this is 
about the period a bank note stays out. 
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Every time the branch puts out a note 
it earns 3 per cent for fifteen days on 
the face value of the note. 

Phantom Branch has had a pretty 
good record in this respect. During 
the past year, there was a big con- 
struction job in the vicinity and the 
contractor kept his pay roll account 
at the branch. The bank made up the 
pay envelopes with its own bills and 
this one job alone was responsible for 
about a quarter of a million dollars 
increase in notes put out by the branch. 
It has increased the bank’s circulation 
by over a million dollars and during 
the year it earned for this item $1,550. 

Add all these figures together and 
we have the branch’s total profits. 
They are made up as follows: 


Interest and Discount........... $35,000 
Foreign Exchange.............. 1,000 
Less: 
Interest on deposits............. 20,625 
20,000 
Total Deductions............. $40,625 
Leaving net branch profits 


To which must.be added: 

4% on average branch clearings. . $20,000 

3% for 15 days on semi-annual 
calculation on notes put out... 


1,550 
Total profits credited to branch.. $32,925 


THs. it may be noted, is a creditable 

showing for any Canadian branch 
bank. Only a very small percentage 
of them make this much money. 
Rarely would any bank have more 
than three or four branches in one city 
earning over $25,000 in profits. There 
are too many branches for that —nine 
hundred in all of one bank, and as 
many as forty of a single bank in a 
single city. 

Many branches make no profits at 
all. It sometimes takes years to estab- 
lish a branch on a profitable basis. If 
indications are that it will never be- 
come profitable, it is likely to be closed. 
If it is in a pioneering or rural area, it 
is likely to be continued even at a loss, 
particularly if it is the only bank 
branch in the district, because Canadian 
bankers recognize their obligation to 
give banking service to every part of 
the country, however new. 

There are, of course, many branches 
that show no net profit in their rela- 
tionships with their customers but 
that do show a profit as a result of 
their relationships with head office. 
These would be branches in thrifty 
areas where there is little call for loans. 

One very important advantage in 
the branch system is that it enables 
surplus money in one area to be mobil- 
ized for profitable use in another area 
where it is needed. The head offices 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Some Reflections on the 
Cost of Checking Accounts 


By James H. Simpson 


Canadian Bank of Commerce, Seattle, Washington 


HE other day, May 20 to be exact, 

I took the file of new checking 

accounts opened in my office dur- 
ing the month of December, 1929, and 
checked the present status. I found 
that of the seventy-one accounts we 
had opened in that month, thirty-one 
had been closed by May 20, five 
months later —over 43 per cent. 

Then I took the file of accounts 
opened in April, 1929, and found that 
65 per cent have died in the year that 
has elapsed. 

After that discovery I went into a 
mess of statistics and elicited these 
facts: 

The ratio of checking accounts 
opened in 1928 and 1929 to the present 
total number of accounts is 68 per cent, 
and the ratio of checking accounts 
closed in 1928 and 1929 to the present 
number of accounts is 60 per cent. 

Comparing savings accounts in the 
same period with the total accounts 
today, they are 58 per cent opened and 
56 per cent closed. 

At this rate the entire deposit busi- 
ness of our branch would seem to turn 
over every three or four years. Now 
of course this isn’t so, because most of 
this turmoil takes place in the flotsam 
and jetsam accounts. Opening new 
accounts seems to be like extracting ore 
from a mine; the accounts that 
“stick” are the precious metals, the 
rest go into the dump. 

Is our case an isolated one, or is this 
state of affairs common? If our case 
is the exception rather than the rule, 
then the thing is not worth talking 
about. But I don’t think it is; I think 
that most banks in American cities, 
particularly perhaps the western cities, 
would find on analysis that the average 
life of a checking account is not much 
more than two years. The permanent 
accounts of the ‘‘old customers”’ being 
offset by the transient accounts that 
do not last even a year. 


It may be unavoidable; 
Americans are a restless, 
nomadic people. America 
would not be the country 
it is today were it not for 
this fact. In the older 
countries a man selects his 
bank in his youth and is 
probably a customer of 
that bank at his death; but ask the 
average new customer of middle age 
how many banks he has dealt with in 
this country and the answer will be a 
scratch of the head. 

Harking back to the above figures 
for a moment, it will be observed that 
the turnover in savings is almost as 
heavy as in checking accounts. I 
doubt, however, that this would hold 


good elsewhere; the savings situation 


in Seattle is rather unusual. But in 
any event, considered from the angle 
of costs —and the cost of the transient 
account is my subject—the savings 
presents less of a problem than the 
checking department, because, of 
course, the work and expense involved 
in opening accounts is considerably 
less, and interest, naturally, is not paid 
if accounts are not open for certain 
minimum periods, usually three or four 
months, I believe, and it is not an 
uncommon practice to charge fifty 
cents on such accounts, for service. 


UT let us look at the type of check- 

ing account of which there are so 
many —opened with two or three hun- 
dred dollars and closed after four 
months of decay. The interest value 
is practically nil; let us put it at $1.00. 
Then let us assume that during two of 
the months a $1.00 service charge is 
enforced. Your gross profit is $3.00 
and against this you have incurred the 
following expense: Cost of one, two, 
or perhaps even three check books; 
check book wallet; pass book; addresso- 
graph plates; postage and_ general 


Mr. Simpson 


stationery. It does not take much 
figuring to see that your $5.00 dis- 
appears in equipment costs without 
taking into account at all the cost of 
clerical service and the risk that is 
inherent in all banking transactions. 

This matter of risk is sometimes 
overlooked. I am assuming that, save 
for the occasional slip-up, none of us 
is so foolish as to take a stranger 
within our gates, open an account with 
an ‘‘outside” check, and allow him to 
check on that account forthwith. But 
having verified the opening transac- 
tion, most of us take, unquestioningly, 
loca) checks—and sometimes outside 
checks—on deposit without holding 
funds. Then again —although this is 
not our risk —when we turn a stranger 
loose with one of our check books, we 
are providing him with the means of 
fraudulently obtaining funds from 
credulous tradesmen. 

I raise these points in connection 
with the four-to-six-months accounts 
because they are especially applicable 
to such accounts. The man whom we 
know — the regular citizen —be he how- 
ever hard up, is less of a potential 
liability than the stranger. Of course 
you may, as we do, verify the ante- 
cedents —that is to say, the last bank- 
ing connection —of your new customers 
who have not been satisfactorily intro- 
duced. But this sometimes takes time, 
and always it takes trouble; more 
trouble than such an account justifies. 

What are we going to do about these 
troublesome transient accounts? 

Nothing drastic. Competition is too 
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DRIVING 


The Protectograph climinates a large per- 
centage of all check frauds by preventing 
raised amounts. The Protectograph is made 
in a variety of models, one for every check- 
writing requirement, priced from $22.50 
up. Only Todd can make a Protectograph. 
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Todd Greenbac Checks, with their patented 

self-canceling features, eliminate another 

source of many check losses by preventing 

change of payee’s name, date and number, 

and “counterfeiting.” Superbly printed or 

lithographed, they are made only to order, 
never sold in blank. 


Standard Forgery Bonds cover the remain- 

ing check-fraud possibilities, namely, for- 

gery of signature and forgery of endorse- 

ment. Qualified Todd users receive policies 

at the most advantageous discounts from 

the General Indemnity Corporation of 
America. 


TODD SYSTEM 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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FORGER 


BUSINESS 


Tue cleverest artist at check-alteration retreats before 
Todd Greenbac Checks. They’re steadily driving him 
out of business. As more and more businesses adopt 
them, his prospect list grows smaller. And the hazard 
for every unprotected bank account increases! 

Todd Greenbac Checks are prepared by a secret 
process involving interlocking designs in several colors. 
The intricate pattern which results defies duplication. 
And concealed beneath it are hundreds of impressions 
of the word “void.” At the first touch of acid or ink 
eradicator, the sensitive surface of the check disappears, 
the “voids” flash out and the check is canceled forever. 

Todd Greenbac Checks are actually personalized cur- 
rency. Their manufacture is carefully guarded. Every 
sheet of Greenbac paper is registered and handled only 


by bonded employees. Every scrap is accounted for and 


ROCHESTER, ¥. 
LINCOLN ‘ALLIANCE BANK 


Pay THIS 52 Cts. 


/ * Pps 
A. P. LOYSEN 


The intricately patterned surface of Todd Greenbac Checks defies exact reproduction. 
Here a conventional design, unlike the check itself, is used for illustration. 


burned daily. Checks are made up only to individual 
order and delivered under seal to the customer. No one 
else can possibly secure blank Greenbac paper for 
counterfeiting your checks. Both counterfeiting and 
alteration are covered by insurance. 

Business and banking houses everywhere use Todd 
Greenbac Checks almost as much for their handsome 
appearance as for the protection they afford funds in 
transit. They create an immediate impression of dis- 
tinction. Yet they cost little more than ordinary checks. 

Phone the local Todd Office for a demonstration of 
Greenbac’s unique self-canceling feature. Or mail the 
coupon below directly to us. The Todd Company. 
Protectograph Division. Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers 


of the Protectograph, Super-Safety Checks and Todd 
Greenbac Checks. 


THE TODD COMPANY, Protectograph Division 8-30 
| 1186 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me further information about Todd Greenbac Checks. 


N. ame. 


HECK PROTECTION 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Thirty 


keen to allow us to look snootily down 
our nose at any new customer; even if 
we wanted to—which we don’t. We 
like to go on the assumption —it is one 
of the things which makes business so 
friendly in this country —that a new 
customer, a stranger, is a “good guy” 
until he is proved to be the contrary. 

But I would suggest these steps. 
First, that in our desire for new ac- 
counts we do not go to the extreme of 
forcing a man to open one when all he 
wants is cash or a cashier’s check. A 
little friendly conversation, suggesting 
the advisability of opening an account 
as soon as he can conveniently do so, 
will in the end accomplish more in the 
way of good will and ultimate good 
business than “‘railroading.”” Second, 
that we economize in stationery. Most 
of us, I think, have expensive leather 
check wallets and also cardboard- 
covered pocket check books. Let the 
latter be handed out to the “small 
stranger.”” Sometimes, in the case of 


the pass book, it is not necessary to 
hand one out at all. And needless to 
say, some guaranty of continuance 
should be received before incurring 
such expenses as specially printed 
check books, endorsement stamps, etc. 
It should also be remembered, in con- 
nection with “customer’s over-print” 
check books, that if these are handed 
out promiscuously they strengthen the 
customer’s hand if he embarks on an 
“N.S.F.” campaign. This, because 
merchants—and it is nearly always 
the merchants who hold the bag with 
N.S.F. checks —are influenced towards 
cashing a check if it is all printed up in 
such a way that the customer’s name 
looks as important as General Motors. 
Thirdly, I would have a clause in- 
serted in customers’ pass books reserv- 
ing the right to make a charge of, say, 
$2 if an account does not remain open 
six months. Or, if you prefer, three 
months. 

I am not in favor of asking a new 
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customer if the account is going to be 
of a temporary nature only —unless 
such a contingency seems obvious. 
Nor am I in favor of refusing to open 
small checking accounts by reason of 
insufficient amount. Often I have 
seen an account that was opened with 
$50 develop more satisfactorily than 
one opened with $2,000. In fact, the 
latter account, if it is opeffed with 
“windfall” money, such as an insur- 
ance check or a legacy, often is 
operated, thereafter, only on the debit 
side, ending ignominiouslyin the N.S.F. 
problem. Many banks, I believe, have 
minimum amounts under which they 
will not open a checking account; 
amounts varying with the size of the 
city and the cost of operating the bank. 
But I am not in favor; to my mind it is 
more important, assuming a fair service 
charge is levied, that the newcomer’s 
banking antecedents be traced and 
steps taken toward one of the “stop- 
loss” devices, if not all of them. 


Small Loan System—Simplified 


ANKS throughout the country 
begin to show more and more in- 
terest in the character loan depart- 
-ment. Their interest was especially 
stimulated by the news that the giant 
bank, the National City of New York, 
opened a small loan department two 
years ago. 

Like every department in the bank, 
and particularly because of its novelty, 
the character loan department pre- 
sents many problems. It also offers 
many advantages to the bank and its 
customers. 

During my study of the small loan 
system in banks and the Morris Plan 
organizations I noticed that they all 
used essentially the same system —the 
year-to-pay plan; that they had various 
modes of payment —weekly, bi-weekly 
and monthly; and that very often the 
loans were made of any odd amounts. 
This meant a multiplicity of systems, 
records, forms; it meant more money 


spent on labor and supplies and 
consequently it meant a _ reduced 
profit. 


Banks stand for efficiency. Banks 
work on a small margin of profit. It is 
by proper efficiency methods that they 
manage to make money for their stock- 
holders. Efficiency methods count in 
all departments of the bank, particu- 
larly in a new department which deals 
with numerous loans of small amounts. 
Multiply the number of loans by the 
many transactions connected with each 
loan and you will have a staggering 
quantity of operations. 

And so if a department is started, 
why not start it in the best possible 


cBy S. Jesmer 


Vice-President, Amalgamated Trust & 
Savings Bank, Chicago 


manner? Is it not possible to reduce 
the number of operations, to simplify 
the system? 

We looked around some more and 
found a bank in the East that does 
things in an unorthodox way, a com- 
paratively new bank but which had al- 
ready made quite a name for itself — 
the Amalgamated Bank of New York. 
It had a character loan department for 
several years. It organized it in a 
novel way —although the most simple 
way, after you know whatitis. It was 
a uniform, simple system which per- 
mitted the charge of a reasonable rate 
to the borrower and left a handsome 
profit to the bank. It is this system 
which we, too, finally adopted with 
slight changes. It has been in operation 
with us for over a year and showed 
very good results. 

What is this system then? 

First, it broke away from the year- 
to-pay idea. It accepted ten months 
as the period of the loan. 

Second, the loan is paid off in 
monthly payments —only one uniform 
system. 

Third, the loans are made in amounts 
of $50 or multiples thereof and conse- 
quently they are paid off in amounts 
of $5 and multiples thereof. 

A very simple plan it would seem. 
So it is. What does it accomplish? 

One would be astonished to learn 


that by this system labor is reduced to 
one-fifth as compared with the weekly 
payment plan. There are only ten 
operations during the life of the loan 
on the ten monthly payment plan in- 
stead of 50 or 52 on the weekly year-to- 
pay plan. 

There is only one uniform system 
instead of three or more. 

Fewer forms and fewer supplies are 
required. 

Twenty per cent more borrowers are 
accommodated by this system with a 
given capital and the loan is paid off 
two months sooner. 

The system deals with even figures 
which are much easier to handle —$5 
and $50 and multiples thereof — and the 
element of mistake in bookkeeping is 
reduced. 

In the course of a year we have made 
about $250,000.00 in character loans 
of an average amount of $200 each. 

The department is profitable, of 
course. 

Besides, it helped us to liquidate 
some of our frozen loans. Even with 
the best of intentions, it is easier for 
the small borrower to pay $20 or $25 
a month on a $200 or $250 loan than 
to produce the full amount at once at 
the end of the loan period. Most of 
the borrowers who come from outside 
the ranks of our regular clientele open 
accounts. Even the endorsers supply 


a good field for potential depositors. 

Accommodation loans are not known 
in our bank. Borrowers who have a 
claim on the bank’s help because of 
long patronage are referred to the 
character loan department. Each loan 
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PLANNED 


FRONT CAGE AND BACK / 
CAGE Art Metal plannedequip- | 
ment dresses up new City Na- 
tional. More than 200 feet of Art 
Metal counters, topped by low | 
glass cages and bronze wickets. | 


INVITING, ISN’T 
IT? Uniform equip- 
ment adds a lot to the 
pleasant appearance 
of the new City Na- 
tional. See Art Metal 
check desks in the 
foreground. 


SAVINGS PASS 
BOOKS are rapidly 
comparedwithcardsin 
the Art Metal saving. 
card ledger desk. 
Cards are posted 
from with- 
drawn tickets 
last thing 


every day. 


DOUBLE-HINGED WICKETS swing open during banking 
hours. The design was created by C. C. Henderson, Architects, to 
fit the bank plun of decoration. 


*PLANNED Equipment 
... what does it mean? 


Simply means sensible buying. . . 
studying the question of bank equip- 
ment as a unit, instead of looking for 
counters here, cages there, desks some- 
where else! 


Equipment 


... and what it does 


for a bank in Battle Creek 


TEP into the recently enlarged City National, 
in Battle Creek, Michigan. You’ll like its ap- 
pearance... the low, friendly cages, bronze wick- 
ets hinged to swing open during banking hours, 
uniform walnut finish on counters and desks. 


“How well it all goes together,” you say. “Not 
a jarring note!” 

The reason? This equipment was planned. Art 
Metal engineers visited the bank. Talked with 
the president. Consulted the architect. Studied 


every operation. 


They submitted a careful, individual plan. 
The bank O.K.’d it. And these convenient and 
attractive working quarters are the result. 


Are you thinking of building . . . remodeling 
... rearranging certain departments? We'd like to 
study your problems. No obligation .. . and we'll 
gladly tell you about other banks where you can 
see Art Metal planned equipment in operation. 


Art 


JAMESTOWN ~ NEW YORK 


BRONZE AND STEEL INTERIOR EQUIPMENT FOR BANKS, LIBRARIES 


AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS ... HOLLOW METAL DOORS AND TRIM 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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is handled on its merits. The three- 
name feature of the paper makes it 
perfectly safe, and whereas in the regu- 
lar loan department it may not be very 
convenient to demand endorsements, 
the character loan department requires 
that two co-makers sign with the bor- 


rower. The borrower is granted a loan, 
whereas otherwise he could not borrow 
and both he and the bank would be the 
losers. 

The slogan of a Chicago bank comes 
to me in connection with the character 
loan plan —“‘Doing Small Things Big’”’ 
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—and also the thought that ““Mighty 
Oaks from Little Acorns Grow.” A new 
field is being developed now by the 
banks and I see a great future, great 
possibilities and advantages for the 
banks as well as for the borrowing 
public. 


Why Not Adapt From Competition ? 


not, that the savings account is the 
easiest thing in the realm of personal 
finance to give up? The payments on 
the car, the radio, the home, the in- 
surance policy, the building and loan 
shares, the installment investment, are 
kept up because there is an obligation. 
But the savings account is not a solemn 
obligation. It is just a “pay, if and 
maybe”’ affair. 

Sometimes I wonder whether bank- 
ers realize what powerful influences 
are at work to induce their depositors 
to withdraw money and give it into 
the keeping of someone else. The radio 
brings daily the message of investment 
concerns into millions of homes. There 
is vastly more newspaper space used to 
promote investment plans than to 
promote bank saving. The copy is 
infinitely more dynamic and appealing. 
It says, in effect, “Let us take you by 
the hand and lead you to the goal of 
‘your dreams.” 

Now, in all reason, why should not 
the banker say the same thing —see the 
Job through; instead of such inanities 
as “Start your account here if only 
with a dollar.” If bankers do not 
think more constructively and act 
more purposefully, they will have to 
yield the thrift promotion field to en- 
terprising competitors. 


Wily should not a bank say to the 

public, in effect, this: ““You people 
who wish to achieve financial inde- 
pendence take heed: This bank stands 
ready to help you, not only to start, 
but all the way to abundance. If you 
have no definite plan, here is one that 
we have constructed for you. It is as 
practical as that offered by other sound 
financial institutions. You don’t need 
to take your money out of this bank 
when you have a round sum for in- 
vestment, and seek elsewhere an op- 
portunity to get larger returns. Look 
at this agreement. It says that you 
will try to set up a fortune of so many 
thousand dollars in so many years. 
Now, the business of this bank being 
to invest money safely, we agree on 
our part to put your savings, as they 
accumulate, in sound securities. You 
can invest as well as bank here. We 
will take care of the securities for you 
for a small charge. You don’t need to 
save here and invest hither and yon. 
For every $10 a month you turn over to 
us under this agreement, you will ac- 
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quire, in ten years, a capital of $1,200 
plus interest accumulations. Whenever 
your savings amount to $500 we will 
buy a security paying higher than bank 
rates. We will collect the interest for 
you and add it to your principal. Thus 
you may earn compound interest, 
largely at investment rates, by con- 
centrating your effort at this bank. We 
recommend also that, when you start 
this plan, you insure your life in a sum 
equal to the sum you have determined 
is within your reach. Then, if you die 
at any time after your application is 
accepted, your dependents will have 
the sum you proposed to acquire. If 
you live for the entire period and keep 
up your payments, you will have the 
fund in good investments, and the 
insurance besides. You will also have 
a tried and true banking friend.” 

If building and loan associations and 
investment houses have stepped ahead 
of banks in offering quasi-compulsory 
plans for accumulation, there is no 
reason why banks should not follow 
their commendable example. They 
can accomplish it by supplying a work- 
able plan which the average person 
cannot work out for himself; and which 
he is less likely to try to do because 
so many workable, “ready to wear” 
plans are offered him. 

The nearest approach which banks 
make to periodical commitment plans is 
the transient Christmas Club, an ex- 
cellent thing for the depositor of very 
small means, and a training ground 
for larger operations. The plan which 
we suggest has the earmarks of a glori- 
fied Christmas Club. It appeals to the 
saver of larger capacity. It is as logi- 
cal for banks to introduce into their 
practice plans which put depositors 
voluntarily on a long-time, regular- 
commitment basis, as it is for any 
other sort of financial organization to 
do it. The marvel is that banks were 
not aroused to the necessity of it years 
ago. I am convinced that this will be 
the next forward step in banking. 

One of the greatest of economic 
wastes is the deplorable mortality of 
savings accounts. Banks have been 
aware of this for years; they have 
“viewed with alarm’’; they have gone 
so far as to agree with unanimity that 
education is the best remedy. But the 
amount of education that is being 
actually offered by banks to some 
fifty million savings depositors is neg- 


ligible, compared with that being 
offered them by those who offer sub- 
stitutes for the savings account method 
of making financial progress. The 
present situation calls for education, 
yes, plus a plan as simple and as practi- 
cal as building and loan procedure, or 
the innumerable installment invest- 
ment plans. The average depositor 
of today needs to put his name on the 
dotted line, thus agreeing to do some- 
thing regularly —for himself. He does 
that to acquire an automobile or a 
radio; why not to buy a competence? 


Now suppose your bank organizes a 

department to operate a pledged 
commitment saving plan. It will in- 
volve little more labor than a Christ- 
mas Club, or a “Save $1,000 Club” 
incurs; certainly no more than a mort- 
gage company requires to handle a 
**$100 a Month Club.” 

If you follow through, you will ac- 
quire in time a line of depositors pledged 
to deposit at least twelve times a year 
for, say, ten years, which is far in 
excess of present averages. They will 
thus establish strong ties with you. 
They will constantly accumulate credit 
resources. They will establish the 
good money habits which are the web 
of financial responsibility. You will 
create a body of depositors with tangible 
liquid estates, bound to you through 
long and profitable association. 

Such a plan, seriously operated, will 
be a strong weapon of defense. It will 
put your bank on a footing of equality 
with keen competitors where you can 
meet them on their own ground. Your 
savings department will no longer be a 
mere stepping block to the swiftly 
multiplying investment schemes, good 
and bad. You will have the ready an- 
swer to the depositor who says, “‘Give 
me my money; I must get a higher 
rate on it.” 

To be sure, this implies a departure 
from long established practice. But 
the merchant or manufacturer who 
tenaciously hugs established methods 
is soon out of the running. The world 
is moving fast. The past hectic years 
have demonstrated that there is in- 
deed something new under the sun. 
And one must admit that the bank 
depositor is even now training his eye 
toward a destiny of which his 
longer the 
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“one of your territory without learning 


OULD YOU 
LOAN 

MONEY TOA 

STRANGER? 


Would you loan money to a stranger? 


Would you even consider doing business 


with a prospective customer outside of ‘the 


through a reliable source something of the 


persons integrity and background? 
Gilbert Safety Bond check paper is made and sponsored 
by Gilbert Paper Company, an old established high grade 
bond and ledger manufacturer who will vouch for the 
strength, character, and protective quality of this relative 
stranger in your zone or territory. Your printer or 
lithographer will gladly show you unghie of this modern 


“Safest of Safety Papers” in an attractive display of dis- 


tinctive colors and white. 


GILBERT PAPER CO., MENASHA, WIS. 


GILBERT SAFETY BOND 
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Romance of Banking in India 


draws no distinction between dealing 
in and dealing with other people’s 
money and lightly combines banking 
with ordinary business wherever he 
goes. He has specialized in discount 
business in India and controls many 
a business in the country as well as in 
Persia and Central Asia. There is a 
network of Multani shroff’s offices all 
over the world which enable them to 
buy exchange in the cheapest market. 


HE Marwaris are no less enter- 

prising, but like the Banias, they 
concentrate on Indian business. The 
Parsis dealt extensively in foreign 
exchange before the advent of the 
joint-stock banks and took a promi- 
nent part in floating the earliest joint- 
stock banks in Bombay, but as a com- 
munity they are now out of the native 
banking business. So are the Muham- 
medans. Islam considers it haram, or 
unlawful, to earn interest. ‘““Those 
who swallow down usury,” runs one 
of the verses of the Quaran, “‘cannot 
arise except as one whom the Devil has 
prostrated by (his) touch does arise. 
That is because, they say, trading is 
only like usury and Allah has allowed 
trading and forbidden usury. To 
‘whomsoever, then, the admonition has 
come from his Lord, then he desists, 
he shall have what has already passed, 
and his affair is in the hands of Allah, 
and whoever returns (to it to earn 
interest), these are the inmates of the 
fire, they shall abide in it.” 


Islam’s Ban on Interest 


Owing to religious prohibition, the 
Muhammedans refrained for centuries 
from money-lending and banking busi- 
ness. Until recently the majority 
refused to receive interest on deposits. 
If they pocketed it, it was only after 
an ingenious process of casuistry. One 
day in the year 1928, when I was 
Manager of the Central Bank of India, 
a member of the Borah community 
came to me and said he wanted to 
lodge a large sum with the bank as a 
deposit. “My religion does not allow 
me to take interest,” he observed, 
and inquired if there was some way 
out of the difficulty. ““That won’t do,” 
I said. “If you cannot receive inter- 
est, we can give you a lump sum as 
honorarium for services rendered to 
the bank, or invest the amount for you 
and hand you bonds of shares in joint- 
stock concerns.” He replied that he 
could not receive any payment in cash 
but that he thought he might accept 
share certificates. 

The Turkish divines, however, now 
hold that it was in the interest of 
Arabian society as it was constituted 
in the days of the Prophet that receipt 


(Continued from page 13) 


of interest should have been forbidden 
but that, considering the present 
economic organization of society, the 
followers of Islam would be preserving 
the spirit of the Quaranic injunction 
if they did not abstain from taking 
interest. Even before such an author- 
itative interpretation of the scriptures, 
a section of the Memons and Pathans 
had taken to money lending. The 
Pathan money lender and his wife 
have now penetrated almost the whole 
country and one of the most acute 
problems of rural indebtedness of the 
present day is how to save the villager 
from the terrorism of the Pathan 
whose most potent and instantaneously 
effective weapon for the recovery of 
his dues is his club! 

So much about the castes of indige- 


THIS MONTH’S 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Roscoe Macy (R. C. Macy), 
cashier of the First State Bank of 
Lynnville, Iowa, is a frequent con- 
tributor of articles, serious and 
humorous, dealing with the prob- 
lems of the small town banker in 
the banking periodicals. 


A. E. Bryson, president of the 
Financial Advertisers Association, 
is also vice-president of Halsey, 
Stuart & Company, well known in- 
vestment house in Chicago. 


R. P. Masani, secretary of the 
Indian Central Banking Inquiry 
Committee, formerly was manager 
of the Central Bank of India, 
Bombay. 


W. J. Kommers is president of 
the First National Bank and vice- 
president of the Old National Bank 
& Trust Company, of Spokane. 


Harvey Blodégett is president of 
the Harvey Blodgett Company, 
financial advertising in New York. 


George O. Gould is in the pub- 
licity department of the Union 
Trust Company, Cleveland, special- 
izing in window display. 


Floyd S. Chalmers is editor of the 
Financial Post, Toronto. 


James H. Simpson is accountant 
for the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce in Seattle. 


S. Jesmer is vice-president of the 
Amalgamated Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago. 

“M. L. H.’”’ is M. L. Hayward 
corporation attorney in Hartland, 
New Brunswick. 

“G. A. G.’’ is Guy A. Gamsby, of 
the financial editor’s department 
of the Manitoba Free Press, Win- 
nipeg. 

Hy. W. Sanders is secretary of the 


California Bankers Association, San 
Francisco. 


nous bankers. What about their 
methods of business? It is in respect 
to methods that native Indian banking 
stands in marked contrast with modern 
banking. The most striking feature 
is the absence of formalities and delays 
incidental to the modern system. The 
shroff does business on his own. The 
volume of business is necessarily re- 
stricted and the bookkeeping extremely 
simple. In most cases a daybook and 
a ledger suffice. No pass books, no 
balance sheets, no audit —no hard and 
fast regulations, no red tape, no fixed 
hours of business. A loan can be 
negotiated after sunset, even till mid- 
night. With the borrower, the shroff 
maintains a close personal touch. In- 
deed, in most cases, the banker has 
hereditary relations with his clientele 
and he is in a position to know all 
about the individual members of each 
family, their business and credit posi- 
tion, information of incalculable value 
which is denied to joint-stock banks. 


Advent of Modern Banks 


We may now trace the growth of 
modern banking in India. When the 
East India Company commenced busi- 
ness, little knowing that the merchants 
by profession were going to be rulers of 
the country by accident and subse- 
quent design, it was impossible, as it 
would have been impolitic, for the 
authorities to keep accounts with in- 
digenous bankers. We, therefore, find 
that as early as 1671 the Company 
banked with Alderman Edward Back- 
well of London. The Bank of England 
was then not even thought of. There 
were English commercial houses that 
used to carry on exchange business as 
well as the ordinary banking business 
of the State. Most of the commercial 
houses were then their own bankers 
and brokers. The exporters generally 
made as many bills as the importers 
required, and the business was done 
direct without the intervention of a 
broker. As the balance of trade was 
invariably in favor of India, this ar- 
rangement worked well. Not till the 
end of the eighteenth century was a 
regular joint-stock bank opened. All 
the authorities on Indian banking 
trace the origin of joint-stock banking 
in India to the establishment of the 

ank of Hindustan in the year 1770. 
None of them refers to an interesting 
experiment made by the Government 
of Bombay in establishing a bank in 
the year 1720. What exactly its con- 
stitution was is not known, but in the 
following extract from Rise of Bombay, 
by S. M. Edwardes, we find that it was 
working under the control of Gov- 
ernment. 

“Trade was encouraged by the 
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CLEVELAND ... 
RAILHEAD OF A 
MANUFACTURING 

EMPIRE 


Ma than half of all manufac- 
turing in the United States now lies within five 
hundred miles of Cleveland . . . Cleveland, itself, 
produces a billion dollars’ worth of commodities . 
each year. 

The movement of this vast current of com- 
merce calls to its task seven great rail systems 
which bind the seaports, markets, and the mines 
of the nation closer to Cleveland than were 
neighboring county seats a century ago. 

These seven systems move more than 60 per 
cent of Cleveland’s trade, in excess of 25,000,000 
tons of freight each year . . . they call into opera- 
tion the largest and most efficient freight and 
passenger terminal in the world. 

As Cleveland’s markets and commercial influ- 
ence have spread, Central United National Bank 
has extended its facilities. Today it is an inland 
bank that blankets the world with its services. 

Large enough to satisfy every demand of 
modern business, yet flexible enough to meet the 
requirements of an individual, it offers every 


banking service, for every financial need. 


CENTRAL UNITED 


NATIONAL BANK 
of Cleveland 


National Bank in Ohio 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


establishment of a Bank in 1720; the 
President proposing that ‘Messrs. 
Brown and Phillips be appointed for 
his assistance in that affair, as the 
setting a bank on this island will in- 
disputably be for the mutual benefit 
and advantage both of the Right 
Honourable Company and the inhab- 
itants, by the increase of the trade and 
revenues thereof.’ Hence comes it 
that we read of ‘12 Fazendars of 
Mahin representing that they have 
borrowed money of the Bank to the 
amount of Rs. 6,250, for security of 
which their estates are mortgaged, 
and that they have regularly paid in- 
terest for the same every six months 
and are ready to do so in future; but 
that the assistant to the Manager of 
the Bank having demanded the prin- 
cipal as well as the interest, they were 
not able at present to comply there- 
with, and therefore request the space 
of four months to pay it in.’ The 
Council responds by allowing them 
three months to clear their respective 
debts, considering that all trade is 
entirely stagnated during the rains 
and that there is a scarcity of money 
at this time upon the island.” 


The Value of the Rupee a Hundred 
Years Ago 


No regular joint-stock bank was, 
however, established in Bombay till 
the year 1840. Till then the indigenous 
bankers and the European agency 
houses had the entire field of banking 
to themselves. Foreign exchange busi- 
ness was the monopoly of the com- 
mercial houses, mostly European. 
They advertised in the newspapers 
when they had bills for sale. The fol- 
lowing selections, culled by James 
Douglas from the advertisements 
which appeared in the Bombay news- 
papers, furnish interesting details: 

‘“‘Messrs. Princep & Co., Agents of 
Messrs. Palmer & Coy., Calcutta, will 
draw upon Messrs. Cockerell, Trail & 
Coy., 6 mos. at 1s. 914d. until further 
notice —10th December, 1924.” 

“For sale at the office of William 
Nicol & Co. Bank of England notes 
tor £. 50, £.20, £.10, and £.5 at Rs. 
per £.1.” 

“Bills on London, Royal Bank of 
Scotland, on Thomas Coutts & Co., 
London, at 30 days’ sight, at 1s.10d. 
at Ritchie, Stewart & Co. —1834, 
December 6.” 

*£.5,000, 6 months’ Bills, on a 
Letter of Credit from a House in 
London of first respectability offered 
at ls. 9144d—Jehangier and Nowrojee 
Nusserwanjee, 1828, August 13.” 

There were violent fluctuations in 
exchange. For instance, between 1817 
and 1823 exchange fell from 2s. 8d. to 
ls. 814d., or over 30 per cent. In 1837, 
on May 9, exchange touched 2s. Y4d., 
and on June 15, it was 1s. 9d. There 
was a handsome margin of profit be- 
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More than half a million people 
own American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company stock—an 
army of stockholders larger than 
that of any other company in 
the world. 

The average holding is 30 
shares, and no single holder owns 
as much as one per cent of the 
total shares outstanding. Stock- 
holders are located in every state 
of the United States and in many 
foreign countries. 

The relationship of the tele- 


tween the buying and selling rate of 
bills, as compared with the shadowy 
differences of today. 


Buying Rate 


1826, July 1, 2s. 1d. to 2s. 2d. 
1828, Jan. 1, 1s. 11d. 

1835, Aug. 1, 2s. 

1836, Dec. 31, 2s. 1d. 


Selling Rate 


1826, July 1, 2s. 44d. to 2s. Id. 
1828, Jan. 1, 1s. 

1835, Aug 1, 1s. 11d. 

1836, Dec. 31, 2s. 


Similarly, the rate of commission on 
other items of business made banking 
a lucrative business. -Here is a sched- 
ule of rates current in 1845: 


More than 500,000 stockholders 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. In. 


195 Broadway, New York City 


phone business to its owners is 
perhaps the most intimate of that 
of any large corporation. Virtu- 
ally all of these stockholders are 
users of its service. Twenty per 
cent of them are Bell System 
employees. 

The telephone organization is 
definitely committed to a policy 
of giving the best possible service 
at the lowest possible cost con- 
sistent with financial safety. 

May we send you a copy of our 
booklet, “Some Financial Facts’’? 


On effecting remittances by bills of ex- 
change (not being the proceeds of goods 
sold) 1 per cent. 

On taking up interest bills from the 
Company, exclusive of 1 per cent on re- 
mitting, 1% per cent. 

On sale or purchase of public or private 
bills of exchange, 1% per cent. 

On exchanging Company’s_ securities 
of all descriptions, on investing money 
therein, and on transferring Government 
paper from one constituent to another, 
per cent. 

On depositing Government paper as 
security for constituents, 1 per cent. 

On granting letters of credit, 2% per 
cent, 


The list constituted, as Douglas 


points out, a paradise lost which, as 
far as man can judge, will never be 
regained. 
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Winning new customers... 
satisfyingoldones...strength- 
ening public preference... 
Silent Automatic has sold 
more oil burners during the 
first five months in 1930 than 
during the same period last 
year. 


More and more business men, 
the country over, attracted by 
Silent Automatic’s command- 
ing position of leadership, are 
finding that selling “Silent” is 
highly profitable. 


The opportunities afforded by 
a Silent Automatic dealer 
franchise were never better. 
Actual sales figures definitely 
point to the conclusion that 
1930 will be Silent Automatic’s 
biggest year... far surpass- 
ing 1929, when world leader- 
ship was achieved. 


There are, no doubt, clients of 
your bank who would like to 
become associated, as dealers, 
with just such a progressive 
and rapidly growing organiza- 
tion as Silent Automatic. We 
shall be glad to place all the 
facts of our program before 
these clients, at any time. 


SILENT AUTOMATIC 
CORPORATION 


12001 East Jefferson Avenue 


Detroit, Michigan 
(313) 


OMATIC 


THE NOISELESS OIL BURNER 
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The Sales Sense in 
Banking 


(Continued from page 11) 


Association, which for fifteen years has 
been assembling data on the best 
methods in bank advertising and 
selling. 

Even with these improvements, how- 
ever, advertising has until recently 
been called upon to do an almost im- 
possible job. Advertising to be ef- 
fective must be combined with sales- 
manship. It broadcasts the standards, 
the policies, the ideals of the institu- 
tion. It creates good will, understand- 
ing and acceptance. In few other 
fields, however, is it called upon to do 
the selling job. That must be done by 
the selling force, and the selling force 
in banking until recently has been 
lacking. Increasingly, however, bank 
services are being carried to the pros- 
pect —which is as it should be. Trust 
representatives have done an _ im- 
pressive job of selling. Securities 
salesmen are, of course, almost as 
numerous as the proverbial book agent 
of a former day. Representatives of 
the commercial department are in- 
creasingly taking to the field, and even 
savings and Christmas funds have their 
organized sales campaign. Bank ad- 
vertising, previously handicapped by 
the lack of co-ordinated sales effort, is 
increasingly in a position to produce 
results. 


UNFORTUNATELY, the bright pic- 

ture I have painted is not as universal 
as it should be, nor as it must be if bank- 
ing service is to progress at a rate in 
keeping with its importance. And for 
banks that have been slow to recognize 
the new situation I have endeavored to 
picture, let me say: the time is now 
ripe for a change in viewpoint. For 
the time being at least, reliance can no 
longer be placed on the state of general 
prosperity to push us ahead. More 
important, however, the public is today 
more receptive to sound banking 
appeals than it has been for a long 
time. It has had its speculation in 
commodities; its land booms, its stock 
market excesses; it has responded 
widely to the alluring advertisements 
and excessive salesmanship of the mer- 
chandising world. After all these ex- 
periences there has come a new spirit of 
caution, a greater willingness to listen 
to conservative appeal; a recognition 
that there is, after all, a need for pre- 
paring for the rainy day. Just as the 
merchant and the manufacturer took 
advantage of the spending orgy of the 
last decade and geared up their selling 
and advertising activities accordingly, 
so now with the public in a saving and 
investing mood, alert bankers will 
speed up their development activities 
to benefit by existing conditions. 
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HE Guardian Detroit Union Group is composed of leading Michigan banks, 
trust companies and investment organizations whose aggregate resources exceed 
$500,000,000. Complete facilities for every financial and fiduciary service are 


available through any of the affiliated institutions. 


CITY NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 


Battle Creek 
BANK OF COMMERCE 
Dearborn 
BANK OF DEARBORN 
Dearborn 
UNION STATE BANK 
Dearborn 
BANK OF DETROIT 
Detroit 
GUARDIAN DETROIT BANK 
Detroit 
GUARDIAN DETROIT COMPANY 
Detroit 
KEANE, HIGBIE & COMPANY 
Detroit 
MICHIGAN INDUSTRIAL BANK 
Detroit 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
Detroit 
UNION GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY 
Detroit 
UNION INDUSTRIAL BANK 
Flint 
UNION INDUSTRIAL TRUST CO. 
Flint 


GRAND RAPIDS NATIONAL BANK 
Grand Rapids 


GRAND RAPIDS TRUST COMPANY 
Grand Rapids 
JEFFERSON SAVINGS BANK 
rosse Pointe Park 
BANK OF HAMTRAMCK 
Hamtramck 
HIGHLAND PARK STATE BANK 
Highland Park 
HIGHLAND PARK TRUST COMPANY 
Highland Park 
THE NATIONAL BANK 
Ionia 
UNION & PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK 
lackson 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 
Kalamazoo 
CAPITAL NATIONAL BANK 
Lansing 
CITY NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 
tiles 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 


Port Huron 
FEDERAL COMMERCIAL & SAVINGS BANK 
Port Huron 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 
Saginaw 

TRENTON STATE BANK 
Trenton 
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Alabama’s two 
largest banks 


consolidate. f 
The FIRST NATIONAL BANK : 
of Birmingham : 
merges with the 


A\merican- IT raders National Bank | : 


effective July Ist, 
the new institution : 
to be known as : 


NATIONAL 
BANK 


OF BIRMINGHAM 


Resources more than $70,000,000 
Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 | : 
OSCAR WELLS W. CRAWFORD J. C. PERSONS K. het BERRY 
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Canadian Notes and 
Comment 


By G. A.G. 


N examination of the list of new 
A branches established by Cana- 
dian banks in recent months 
would indicate that sub-agencies are 
continuing to play an important part 
in building up the large branch systems 
of Canadian banks. Of approximately 
4,100 branches of chartered banks in 
Canada and Newfoundland, about 700 
are sub-agencies. ‘Subs’ are opened 
at small points where the business is 
not sufficient to support a fully estab- 
lished branch and are operated from 
the nearest branch, a modified service 
being provided depending on_ the 
season of the year and the importance 
of the business. These sub-agencies 
are valuable feeders for the parent 
branch and usually develop into full- 
fledged branches. One banker said 
that he believed that 50 per cent of the 
established branches of Canadian banks 
were originally sub-agencies. 

With excellent motor highways 
now extending in all settled sections 
of the Canadian provinces, the banks 
are able to operate their sub-agencies 
much more economically than in the 
past and also provide a much better 
service for their customers. Some of 
the branches have as many as four 
sub-agencies under their supervision 
with a separate staff doing nothing 
but sub-agency work. Traveling by 
motor-car or train, the sub-agency 
staff will open at “A” today and “B” 
tomorrow, returning “home” each 
evening just long enough to clear their 
day’s business through the parent 
branch. There are a number of daily 
sub-agencies with a resident staff in- 
cluded in the branch systems of Cana- 
dian banks which give the same service 
as an established branch with the 
exception that the business is under 
the supervision of a senior officer at a 
nearby point. 

Officers stationed at Canadian city 
branches with such prosaic labels as 
“Stock Yards Branch,” “‘East End 
Branch” ‘‘Terminal Branch,” ete., 
must have envied their confreres of 
the Imperial Bank who were able to 
adorn their stationery with ‘““Ramese 
Oriental Garden Branch.” This was 
the appropriate designation given by 
the Imperial Bank of Canada to its 
branch opened in the Exhibition 
grounds at Toronto for the convenience 
of shriners and concessionaires at the 
recent huge convention of Shriners at 
Toronto. The branch was located in 
the administrative building which was 
headquarters for convention activities 
and provided an up-to-the-minute 
banking service for convention visitors. 

* * * 


The announcement that Barclays 
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The same ability 


and excellence of 


workmanship that in- 


vented and perfected 
the Time Lock have 


now brought the Safe 


Deposit Lock to a de- 


gree of impregnability 


never before reached. 


| Sargent & Greenleaf 


ROCHESTER 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


Vault of The Northwestern National Bank, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., equipped with 11,000 S&G Safe 
Deposit Locks. Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, 
Architects. E. A. Strauss & Son, Vault Engineers. 


Bank (Canada) has leased property 
in Toronto for the purpose of opening 
a branch office at an early date, would 
indicate that the big British bank’s 
Canadian subsidiary will extend to 
other business centers in the Domin- 
ion. Barclays Bank (Canada) is 
Canada’s newest chartered bank, hav- 
ing entered the Canadian field about 
a year ago with its main office at 
Montreal. 


* * * 


A group of Canadian bankers were 
recently discussing mob psychology 
in runs. While runs in Canada have 
been few and far between, there have 


been occasions in the past when iso- 
lated branches have experienced this 
most unwelcome visitation. One 
banker described a run on a city 
branch of a Canadian chartered bank 
located in a foreign district. It origi- 
nated when a man unable to speak 
English was refused payment of a 
check on account of not being able to 
identify himself. Although every effort 
had been made to help the newcomer 
establish his identity and he had been 
directed to an influential foreign cus- 
tomer who could have assisted him in 
satisfying the bank, the man went out 
and broadcast throughout the district 
that “‘the bank had no money.” This 
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HEN you adopt simplified trust account- 
ing, you want it to pay immediate 
dividends in increased Trust Department 
economy and efficiency. And it will. But you 
can help by letting it get off on the right 
foot...through proper records equipment. 


MSBee manufactures all forms and 
equipment for Burroughs Simplified Trust 
System, and representatives 
throughout the country are already trained 
in installing and servicing them. 


adhering always to the highest 
standards of workmanship, unconditionally 
guarantees every item. Yet this added 
quality and the personal service of M‘Bee 
men cost you no more. Call your local 
M°%Bee office, or write direct. 


Binder Company 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
ATHENS, OHIO 


ACCOUNTING 
RECORDS 
EQUIPMENT 


THE BURROUGHS 


was all that was needed to start a 
stampede of foreign depositors who 
thronged the bank for several hours 
to withdraw their funds. The run 
was short-lived, however, and the 
next day the clerks were busy taking 
in the money which had been with- 
drawn the previous day. 


* * 


* 


To illustrate the queer kinks in 
human nature, another banker de- 
scribed how an impending run was 
nipped in the bud by a fifty-cent de- 
posit at an opportune time. During 
the height of the merger epidemic in 
Canada some years ago, this banker 
had been manager of a branch at an 
outlying point in the West which 
boasted of only a semi-weekly train 
service. He had been advised by wire 
that his bank had been taken over by 
another institution, but a garbled and 
most disquieting message had been 
received privately by a depositor. The 
news spread that the bank was in 
difficulties and the absence of a daily 
newspaper containing the official an- 
nouncement of the merger was an un- 
favorable factor in the situation. A 
group of important depositors had 
gathered in the bank and were anx- 
iously discussing their position and, 
notwithstanding the banker’s assur- 
ances that all was well, a rather men- 
acing situation was developing. At a 
tense moment a little girl burst into 
the bank and, pushing her way through 
the crowd, announced with childish 
excitement that she wanted to deposit 
fifty cents. The child’s concern for 
her half-dollar deposit amused the 
other depositors and relieved the ten- 
sion, the group breaking up without 
a withdrawal. In _ discussing the 
experience, the banker said that he 
had never taken in a deposit with so 
much satisfaction; for its moral effect, 
it was the most impressive in _ his 
experience. 


* * * 


A veteran banker recalled the his- 
toric occasion when a quick-witted 
officer of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce stopped a run on a branch of 
the bank under extraordinary circum- 
stances. Away back in 1902 during 
the gold rush days of the Yukon, the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce had 
established a branch at Skagway, 
Alaska. A man armed with a revolver 
and a few sticks of dynamite tried to 
hold it up one day and in the shooting 
that followed the dynamite was ex- 
ploded, blowing the bandit to pieces 
and wrecking the office. Luckily, the 
staff suffered no serious injuries, but 
money and equipment were a jumbled 
mass. ‘A cordon of United States 
soldiers was thrown around the bank 
while the staff worked to establish 
order. The explosion had attracted 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


MASS PRODUCTION METHODS 


1. Economy of cost 

2. Quick additions as required 

3. 

4. A size for any space available 
5. Filler plates to line up present 


. Immediate shipment 
7. Guard keys matched 


Advantages 


Standard lock always available 


boxes 


Satisfaction guaranteed 


1. Yale Double Nose Locks 

2. Heavy reinforced bond boxes 
3. Quarter inch case plates 

4. Three-eighths inch vertical 


5. Finish optional, to match pre- 
6. Numbering optional, impressed 


7. Lift off solid bronze hinges 


Best Construction 


partitions 
sent boxes 


or number plates 


Half inch cold rolled doors 


CASE SIZE 


Unit Boxes | Boxes High | Wide | Deep | Weight Cost 
A_| 24 | 2x5% | 8% | 33% | 24 357 108.00 _ 
B | 24 | | 127% | 334 24 | 425 | 114.00 
24 _|"16% |_33% | 24 488 | 120.00 
24 |" 5x5%_| 20% | 33% 24 541 | 128.00 
5x11 _|_20% |_33% 24 462 | 100.00 
| 2} 17}x163|_ 18 | | 24 274 75.00 
—30 30 | | 19% | 27% | 24 600 | 135.00 
| 27% |_24 900 | 212.50 
53 | 50 | 3x5% | 31% | 27% | 24 | 1000 | 225.00 
75 | $2 | | | 27% | 24 | 1280 | 325.00 
64 | 64 | 3x5! | 2534 | 4434 | 24 | 1500 | 288.00 
1 
88 64 | 2x573 | 27 -| 44% | 24 | 1700 | 374.00 A—5 x — 
24 | _3x515_ 
See Cut 2000 | 445.00 


THE NATIONAL SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 


Forty-three 


New Master Built Safe Deposit Boxes 


COSTING LITTLE MORE THAN USED 


STANDARDIZED SECTIONS 
NO SALES TRAVELING EXPENSE = /, Saving 
to You 


Works—Esrt Ooth to 70th & Pennsylvania R. R. 6 N. Michigan Ave. 1429 S. Los Angeles St. 
CLEVELAND, U. S. A. Sales Engineers Quickly Available In All Principal Cities 
THE NATIONAL SAFE AND LOCK CO. | This Book 
2345 East 69th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send me your FREE book on National Bank Vault Doors and full infor- FREE 
mation on the subjects I have checked below. | If you are planning 
O Daylight Robbery [Vault Linings O Grille Partitions 4 
Safe Deposit Boxes Vault Systematizers [Chests Vault Lockers | ment, this book, 
contains facts of 
Attention of at your service. 
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» The early mutual fire 

companies supplied their 

policyholders with metal 

fire-marks to put up on 
their houses. 


Big Business Buys Mutual Protection 


T is a problem to many buyers of insurance to intensive and intelligent fire prevention effort. 

know what kind of insurance to buy. These savings, under the mutual plan, are 

A convincing answer is the example of outstanding __ returned to policyholders. There are no stockhold- 
industrial corporations of thecountrywhohave been __ ers in a mutual corporation. 


mutual insurance policyholders for many years. Mutual fire insurance offers property owners a 
It is significant that these seasoned buyers of — sound, stable and unfailing protection for their 
insurance turn to mutual compa- investment — at the lowest cost. 


nies for protection and for the con- An Unparalleled Record Any property owner will find 
75 leading, legal reserve companies under State 


siderable saving in cost they offer supervision constitute the Federation of Mutual interest and value in a booklet on 


Fire Insurance Companies. The oldest Federa- 


to any policyholder — corporation tion company was founded in 1752. Five others the aims and accomplishments of 


are more than 100 years old. 


or individual. deentielibibaiesinaen mutual fire companies. It will be 
The savings which mutual fire 9 are between 75 and 100 years old sent on request. There will be no 
10 are between 50 and 75 years old 
> } 30 are bet 25 and 50 years old ; ¥ 
insurance companies are able Sees ee personal or mail follow up. Address 


to make for their policyholders tic Federation companies are protecting prop» Mutual Fire Insurance, Room 
erty to the extent of six billion dollars — have ° e 
come from economy and conser- assets in excess of ninety million dollars — have 2203-D, 180 N. Michigan Avenue, 


returned to policyholders savings of more than 


vatism in management — from one hundred and thirty millions of dollars. Chicago, Illinois. 


FEDERATION OF MUTUAL FIRE 
COMPANIES 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


most of the inhabitants to the scene 
and some of the miner customers be- 
came anxious on the safety of their 
funds. 

The next morning when the bank 
opened for business a long line of de- 
positors were waiting to withdraw 
their money. The first man up to the 
teller’s wicket was surprised when he 
found that the bank had ample funds 
to supply any demand and imme- 
diately asked to re-deposit his money. 
It was here that the Commerce officer 
showed a keen appreciation of the 
situation and a knowledge of his miner 
customers. Thrusting the money back 
to the amazed client he said: “If you 
can’t trust the bank with a few hun- 
dred dollars, you had better take your 
money.” This dictum came as a bomb- 
shell to the others in line and they slunk 
away without drawing any funds — 
which was perhaps the only case on 
record where a run was stopped by a 
refusal to accept a deposit. 

* * * 


An executive of a large corporation 
in a Canadian city in commenting on 
the foreign exchange facilities of Cana- 
dian banks, said that many city busi- 
ness men did not realize that the 
smallest Canadian branch bank was in 
a position to give a most complete 
foreign exchange service. This had 
been impressed on him by a casual 
visit to a branch bank in a hamlet 
several miles away from a large busi- 
ness center. Owing to a motor break- 
down he had a few idle hours on his 
hands and had dropped into the 
local bank to have a chat with the 
manager. While they were discussing 
conditions, a customer came in and 
asked for a draft on a central European 
city with an almost unpronounceable 
name. The executive said he had 
concluded that the client had _ pro- 
pounded a poser but the staff seemed 
to take it as an every-day transaction. 
The accountant merely produced a 
1000-page book elaborately indexed and 
in a few minutes handed the customer 
a draft in the currency of the country. 

* * * 

There is an intricate organization 
behind the foreign exchange service 
given by Canadian banks. Every 
branch is supplied with a bank ar- 
rangement book which covers all the 
bank’s drawing arrangements with 
foreign countries and instructions on 
advices and forms necessary in the 
drawing. Exchange rates are received 
by private wire at main branches in 
the business centers of the Dominion 
and relayed by telegram or first mail 
to the outlying branches. Branches 
that have an occasion to handle an 
exceptionally large foreign transaction, 
can protect themselves against fluctua- 
tions in exchange rates by telephoning 
or wiring to the nearest exchange center 
for confirmation. Service charges on 
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One of the World’s Greatest Banks 


WW" the Bank of Manhattan Trust Company was organized, there 
was only one other bank in New York City. The story of how it 
secured its charter is one of the most interesting chapters in American 
financial history. Today this bank is one of worldwide importance and 
York is proud that its product protects the funds of this great institution. 
The vault equipment installed by us for the Bank of Manhattan Trust 
Company comprises one of the most complete installations in the world. 

Each of the five vaults are protected by a specially designed steel lining, 
in which is incorporated “‘Infusite,”” York's torch-resisting metal, together 
with other special materials capable of resisting any method of attack. All 
the vault walls contain a special type of concrete reinforcement. The 
safe deposit vault is protected with a vault entrance of the circular type, 


30 inches in net solid thickness, and 
ventilation is facilitated through special 
emergency doors of the same thickness. 
The security vaults and the trust 
vaults are protected by rectangular 
entrances each 30 inches in net solid 
thickness, and are equipped with 
emergency entrances of the same 


ray 


« thickness. 

The vaults of this bank are an age 
,. defying testimonial to modern safety 
and to York excellence. 


YORK SAFE and LOCK 


Pies One of the world’s tallest skyscrapers, the home of 
y. 4) the Bank of Manhattan Trust Company. Below is 
; = one of the York Vaults installed for this 


SEATTLE PARIS, FRANCE 
8ST. LOUIS HAVANA, CUBA 
SAN FRANCISCO TOKYO, JAPAN 


PHILADELPHIA NEW HAVEN f 
BALTIMORE HOUSTON 

7 BOSTON MONTREAL, CANADA CHICAGO 
NEW YORK HONOLULU,HAWAIL CLEVELAND > 


COMPANY 


York, Pennsylvania 


WASHINGTON 
LOS ANGELES 
PITTSBURGH 


foreign business are pretty much 
standardized in Canada, the bank’s 
client at a small branch in Alberta 
receiving the same service and paying 
the same rate as customers at Montreal 
or Toronto. Foreign currency received 
over the counter is also treated in the 
same manner, the customer being paid 
at the prevailing rate and the currency 
cleared through the main city branches. 
* * * 

One branch bank in Canada which 
does a substantial deposit business by 
mail, carefully files all registered mail 
envelopes after the contents have been 
removed. This would seem an un- 
necessary routine duty but it has been 
found by experience that the envelope 


files are often consulted. Once when 
a deposit was received from a mail 
customer, it appeared to be $100 short. 
The customer was insistent that the 
correct amount had been enclosed and 
an examination of the registered envel- 
ope containing the remittance, showed 
that it had been improperly slit and a 
hundred dollar bill was found wedged 
in one corner. The filing plan was in- 
stituted after the bank had received 
numerous remittances in which the 
senders had neglected to enclose their 
names. In order to trace through the 
postoffice, the envelopes were retained 
for their registered mail numbers. The 
file, however, has since proved valuable 
for many other purposes. 
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Save Window Equipment Costs 


with VICTORIA 
VENETIAN BLINDS 


HE records of a well known building show an expenditure 
\ $88.40 per window for window equipment (two sets 
of shades and six sets of awnings) over a period of 12 years, 
or $7.37 per window per year! 


The owners have recently installed Victoria Venetians which 


are good for many years to come with little, if any, additional 
cost for upkeep. 


These better blinds not only save money but they result in 
better light, greater comfort, faster work. Thousands of build- 
ings—offices, banks, apartments —throughout the country 
have been made more attractive and more livable with Victoria 
Venetians. Fully guaranteed. Send for booklet on 
better daylight control. 


BLINDS SINCE 1894 5 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES bee 


THE BOSTWICK-GOODELL CO., Norwalk, Ohio 


ICTORIA 


VENETIANS 
She Better Blinds— 
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The Fabulous Bogieman 
—and Us 


(Continued from page 9) 


stay up on his toes, and keep his eye 
on the ball. If his bank is in first- 
class condition, his depositors may 
know it to be fully as safe as any group 
or branch system. They know, too, 
that he is always at home plate and 
giving his own signals. His orders do 
not come from the bench. He will be 
ready always to deal with his clients’ 
problems in a personal way, and he 
will not need to write in to the city for 
permission to do this or that. 

What, then, if it does cost the de- 
positor a bit more to have all the au- 
thority at home? Some people will 
always be confirmed bargain-hunters; 
others are ready to pay a few more 
cents or dollars in order to have exactly 
what they want —and right there prob- 
ably lies the whole future of country 
banking. If we small fry will go right 
ahead, satisfying the people who are 
willing to pay for first-class personal 
service, it is not likely that we’ll 
ever be gobbled up without our 
consent. 


‘THESE amalgamation movements, 

whether in banking, merchandising, 
or public service, usually move in waves 
or cycles. For a few years, large-scale, 
low-cost operation has been the uni- 
versal cry. Today we are beginning 
to feel a moderate reaction; people are 
just sensing the fact that the advan- 
tages of chain buying and group opera- 
tion are attainable only at a price, and 
are coming to inquire into the reason- 
ableness of the cost. Shall they patron- 
ize the chain stores for the sake of 
their lower prices, or buy of the local 
grocer and obtain free delivery and the 
privilege of a charge account? The 
final decision has not yet been ren- 
dered, and when it is, it will probably 
involve a compromise. 

Ultimately, it will no doubt be dis- 
covered that there has been room for 
all of us all the time. Certainly there 
is no need of a banker frothing at the 
mouth about those miscalled ogres, 
the groups and branch systems. Better 
to see that our own banks attain and 
keep the condition which will make 
them attractive as prospective mem- 
bers of group or branch systems, be- 
cause the time may come when those 
who are now their most rabid oppo- 
nents will want to join up with such a 
system. 

The growth of the amalgamation 
movement is not going to depend on 
what we bankers say, anyhow. It will 
depend upon what the banking public 
demands. If we independents can 
furnish that, we need have no fear of 
the future. 
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Detroit Bankers Company 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Total Invested Capital - $ 91,407,435.00 


Total Deposits - - 590,798,796.68 
Total Resources - - - - 709,456,204.97 


The above figures do not include those of the investment units 


The Detroit Bankers Company is a holding company owning the capital stock 
of the following financial institutions located in the Greater Detroit Area, which 
includes Detroit, Highland Park, Hamtramck, Dearborn, River Rouge, Ecorse, 
Wyandotte and Grosse Pointe: 


*PEOPLES WAYNE COUNTY BANK FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


of DETROIT in DETROIT 
DETROIT AND SECURITY TRUST CO. GROSSE POINTE SAVINGS BANK 
of DETROIT of GROSSE POINTE 
FIRST DETROIT COMPANY PEOPLES WAYNE COUNTY BANK 
of DETROIT of ECORSE 
PENINSULAR STATE BANK PEOPLES WAYNE COUNTY BANK 
of HIGHLAND PARK of RIVER ROUGE 
PEOPLES WAYNE COUNTY BANK RIVER ROUGE SAVINGS BANK 
of HIGHLAND PARK of RIVER ROUGE 
PEOPLES WAYNE COUNTY BANK PEOPLES WAYNE COUNTY BANK 
of DEARBORN of WYANDOTTE 
PEOPLES WAYNE COUNTY BANK 
of HAMTRAMCK 


* Bank of Michigan and Peninsular State Bank units of Detroit Bankers Company 
were merged with the Peoples Wayne County Bank of Detroit, May 1st, 1930. 


OFFICERS 


Julius H. Haass, President 
McPherson Browning, Vice-President Mark A. Wilson, Vice-President 
Eugene R. Lewright, Secretary-Treasurer Joseph F. Verhelle, Comptroller 


DIRECTORS 


Emory W. Clark, Chairman of the Board 
John Ballantyne Herbert L. Chittenden Julius H. Haass 
William T. Barbour D. Dwight Douglas T. W. P. Livingstone 
John R. Bodde Fred J. Fisher Wesson Seyburn 


McPherson Browning 


Ralph Stone 


The Detroit Bankers Company has 199 completely equipped banking offices in 
the Greater Detroit Area offering every banking service and facilities for Trust 
and Investment Services. 
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A Building 
Department 
for Your Bank 


— Hoggson Brothers 


You, as a banker, realize 
the importance of an attrac- 
tive, harmonious bank 
building; a banking room, 
planned for convenience, 
efficiency and growth; and 
equipment placed to ade- 
quately serve your employ- 
ees and patrons. 

We, as bank-builders, 
sympathetically cooperate 
with you in the fulfillment 
of your needs and put at 
your disposal the knowledge 
we have accumulated in 
thirty-five years of bank de- 
signing and constructing. 

We assume Undivided 
Responsibility for the satis- 
factory completion of each 
project and Guarantee the 
Final Cost before work is 
started. 

Send for Portfolio of 
Photographs and Plans. 


Montgomery National Bank 


Montgomery, W. Va. 3 
Designed, Constructed and Equipped Pose 4 
by 
HOGGSON 
BROTHERS 


BROTHERS 


Fitch, Avenue, New. York, 


"Chicago. “Pittsburgh 
The Best Bank Buildings 


att the Least Cost 


Strongest / 
Fingers pdpers. are ns Handle 
of ACCO PUNCH does not touch hand. 
Steel dies cut holes with only a slight pres 
sure of fingers. 

ACCO PUNCHES never rust, break or 


need servicing of any sort—the safest, speed- 
iest and strongest you can buy. For all 
standard loose leaf gaugesand holes. Uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed. 
Write for circular, giving 
dealer’s name 
AMERICAN CLIP CO. 


Safe From False Alarms 


ITH Padva foot units you are in no 

danger from false alarms—yet always 
ready to give needed alarm without effort. 
Let us show you how you can bring your 
system up-to-date with Padua units. 


Litt of toot sets off alarm. 


No fatse alarm via the mop. 


PADUA Hold-Up Alarm Corporation 
51 Seneca Street Cohoes, N. Y. 
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Control of the Window 
Display 
(Continued from page 24) 


poster series. The same photographic 
record system can be followed on your 
“A” displays and even your special 
displays. By referring to the chart and 
then your file of photographs, you can 
tell instantly what posters are in each 
branch office. 

The entire plan, embracing source 
of locations, charting, rotating and 
photographing, provides a control sys- 
tem of window display that is far 
more efficient and economical than the 
old haphazard methods. 


A Trip to the Coast 


A COLORADO customer explained 

to his local bank that he was going 
on a trip to California, gave the bank 
five notes for $1,000 each and the bank 
agreed to give him credit for $5.000 
against which he could check after 
reaching the Climate State. 

Relying on this agreement, the cus- 
tomer bought his ticket, journeyed to 
the home of sunshine and Mary 
Pickford, drew checks against his 
supposed credit in the Colorado bank — 
and the checks were dishonored. 

This forced the customer to cancel 
his trip and return to Colorado, where 
he sued the bank for the expense of 
the trip, and also for ‘‘mental pain 
and suffering.’’ The Colorado Supreme 
Court had no difficulty in deciding 
that he was entitled to the expense of 
the trip, but also ruled that, under the 
circumstances of the case, he was 
entitled to damages for the latter 
claim as well. 

“Tt is true that ordinarily no recovery 
can be had for mental suffering and 
humiliation arising out of a breach of 
contract by a bank to honor a check, 
because mental suffering and humilia- 
tion is not the natural result of 
a mere protest or dishonor of a check, 
or such a_ result as is reasonably 
anticipated. 

‘In this case, the breach was the proxi- 
mate cause of the mental suffering and 
humiliation, for it resulted in more 
than the mere dishonor of a check. 
The breach deprived the customer of 
funds after he reached California, 
where the bank knew he was going, 
having borrowed the money or made 
the agreement solely in order to be able 
to make the trip. In California, the 
customer was away from home and 
among strangers. The bank’s breach 
of contract left him without financial 
resources or credit. Under such cir- 
cumstances, to cause his check to be 
worthless would naturally result in 
humiliation and mental suffering,” 
said the Court. —M. L. H. 
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Forty-nine 


6 of the 12 14 of the 27 
Maz Offices of the Branch Offices of the 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


Have Mosler Vault Doors or 
Mosler Interior Vault Equipment 


Atlanta (3 vaults) Richmond (Interior equipment) 
Dallas (2 vaults) San Francisco 
Kansas City (2 vaults) St. Louis 


Baltimore Helena Omaha 
Birmingham Houston Salt Lake City 
Denver Nashville (Interior Equipment) 
Detroit New Orleans San Antonio 

El Paso Oklahoma City Seattle 


Mosler has meant Safes and Safety for more than 75 years 


The Mosler Safe Co. 


The Largest Builders of Vaults and Safes in the World 


FACTORIES HAMILTON, OHIO 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO , DALLAS KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES 
NEW ORLEANS NEW YORK OKLAHOMA CITY 

PITTSBURGH PORTLAND ‘ SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
TOKYO, JAPAN LONDON, ENGLAND SHANGHAI, CHINA 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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THE LARGEST 
INSTITUTIONS 


Are using 
“The YEO Rotary 
Night Depository” 


As Standard Equipment 
for Branch Offices — 


Consistent performance over 
a term of years had much 
to do with its selection— 
perfect protection plus per- 
fection in operation. 


The Bank Vault Inspection Co. 
SAMUEL P. YEO, President 
Main Office: 5 South 18th Street, 
Philadelphia 


6 N. Michigan Ave. 175 Fifth Ave., 
Chicago New York 


Bank Vau rt INspPEcTION Co. 
5 South 18th St., Philadelphia Pa. 


© Please send complete information on the “YEO 
ROTARY NIGHT DEPOSITORY”. 


City and State 


The“Hallowell” 
Vault Truck 
of Steel 


Patent applied for 


Six card files—and hefty ones— 
carried at one time and trundled 
so easily. 

Height of truck same as desk 
so just slide off and on and 
avoid heavy lugging. 

It rolls on ball bearing, rubber 
tired wheels—easily, noiselessly. 


WRITE US 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. 


4 Box 27 Jenkintown, Pa. 
A 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


THE BURROUGHS 


FROM BUSY DESK 


By Hy. W. Sanders 


RECENT convention session was 
A devoted to the unusual subject 

“Profits in Rejecting Trust Busi- 
ness.” A speaker pointed out that we 
have for years been advertising to the 
public that by using our trust services 
they could obtain expert service in con- 
nection with their property, and in 
consequence they are beginning to be- 
lieve us. ‘‘Now,” he said, “‘the prob- 
lem is to make the public believe that 
we are only trust officers and not 
magicians.”” Run-down property, tax- 
burdened and poorly located, cannot 
be transformed overnight 
into good, sound, revenue- 
bearing securities by any 
necromancy, and whether 
placed in trust or not, is a 
hard problem to handle. 
Banks get this sort of 
properties sometimes by 
way of foreclosure, and it 
has been agreed that the 
meanest job in a bank is 
the one of managing and 
attempting to liquidate 
such assets with a minimum 
of red ink. 


* * * 


What is the biggest industry in the 
United States today —steel? — autos? — 
growing wheat? None, says a big-time 
banker. Travel is the largest industry 
in this country, he says, and if we add 
up all the money spent in trains, boats, 
automobiles and airplanes, we are not 
sure but what he is right. The results 
in adversely affecting small communi- 
ties and in standardizing great masses 
of people as to their clothes, food, 
amusements and mode of life, cannot 
be estimated. For the first time in 
history travel is actually easy. One 
possible result in the immediate future 
will be the growth of a huge class of 
people who will spend their summers 
in the fertile North and their winters 
in the milder South. Many do soe now. 


* 


* * 


Going actively after business has its 
dangers. In one city a bank used to 
send a man to visit the principal hotels 
and offer the facilities of the bank to 
newly arrived visitors and residents. 
One day this man went as usual to the 
hotel and found registered there a 
beautiful young lady with a New York 
address. He met her and asked if the 
bank could do anything for her. She 
said her father had given her a letter 
of introduction to the president of the 
competing bank from a leading New 


Mr. Sanders 


York bank and a draft for $5,000 for 
her expenses. Greedily the bank rep- 
resentative told her that his bank 
could handle the matter, etc., and 
gloating over the business thus taken 
from his rival, he conducted the lady 
to his bank where the account was 
opened. Next day while he was at 
lunch she called and withdrew $4,500 
in cash. Later the draft and letter of 
introduction turned out to be forgeries. 
Some crook with a knowledge of a 
bank’s weak points had planted the 
lady there for the purpose. 


* * * 


A speaker on bank ad- 
vertising says that the aver- 
age banker only flirts with 
advertising, or at best 
marries on a companionate 
basis. He is for a regular 
matrimony of the old- 
fashioned permanent sort. 


* * * 


In recent months we 
have had occasion to men- 
tion some interesting bank- 
ers who are still at work 
though well advanced in 
years. Time, magazine of brevity, 
adds one under the caption “‘Birthday” 
as follows: “David W. Clark, vice- 
president of Madison & Kedzie State 
Bank of Chicago. Age 90. Date, May 6. 
Celebration, work as usual. ‘Learn a 
trade, work hard, never retire,’ said he.” 


* * * 


Philip Withermore, vice-president 
of the Futurity National, says that 
most bankers live double lives. In one 
of these the banker is a scholar and a 
gentleman, liberal with his money and 
taking a constructive place in society. 
In the other he is a glass-eyed, frozen- 
faced, money lender, accustomed to 
squeeze the nickel until the buffalo 
bellows in anguish. 


* * * 


One of the principal crops in Cali- 
fornia is prunes. Imagine the embar- 
rassment of a banker who was in the 
chair at a dinner and in introducing 
the speaker of the evening said that he 
was full of his subject, then found that 
the topic of the address was ‘‘Prunes.” 


* * * 


Many towns have an undying ambi- 
tion, expressed through an_ active 
Chamber of Commerce, to become in- 
dustrial centers. Payrolls, to the 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Cue KENDORSER. 


Cheek Endorsing and Signing 


HIS is a machine age, with 
‘ speed the tempo of the times. 
In banking, as in manufac- 
turing, time-worn hand processes 
are giving way to mechanical 
methods for faster, surer results. 
The number of American check 
endorsing and signing machines 
in use is increasing every day. 
When used in conjunction with 
an adding machine, the American 
enables the adding machine oper- 
ator to do two jobs—listing and 
endorsing—in less time than he 
formerly could do one. Instead 
of turning each check completely 
over and stopping every so often 
to stack the pile, he simply drops 
it into the endorser — and a metal 
die prints a perfect endorsement. 
Two jobs quicker than one! — and 
the endorsed checks are stacked 
automatically in the same order 


they are 
PAID THROUGH i 
j CLEARING HOUSE 2) listed. 
PAY TO THE ORDER OF 


This elimi- 
ANY BANK, BANKER OR TRUST Mates entire- 
Prior Endorsements Guaranteed 


ly noisy, 


smeary hand- 
{ 0c11328 | stamping. 
THE NATIONAL BANK] No 


THE AMERICAN PERFORATOR CO. 


AMERICAN PERFORATOR CO. 
613 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me, without obligation, complete details on [) The New 


American Endorser and Signer, and the 


matic Electric Perforators, with a () Quotation on your trade-in allowance 


none can get a wrong endorsement 
—and you are enabled to work 
right up to the last minute for 
clearings and transit, a factor 
which in itself is saving large 
sums of money every month for 
American banks. 

In addition, many banks also 
use the American check endorser 
for signing payroll, voucher, 
cashier’s, exchange, dividend and 
other trust department checks 
and certificates of deposit. With 


the American you sign and verify 
in less time than it formerly took 
just to verify. All that is needed 
is an extra die—dies are quickly 
interchanged and cost but a few 
dollars. 


Cheek 
Cancelling 


American perforating machines 
—hand, foot and electric power 
—are outselling all other makes 


combined. American die plates 


are double thick and American 
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needles are 55% stronger than 
ordinary perforating machine 
needles, assuring clean perfora- 
tions day after day, year after 
year. And in addition, any clerk 
can easily and quickly install new 
American needles in the American 
No. 22 and larger models. 

This means that with the 
American you no longer need be 
handicapped from time to time 
by having to revert to old-fash- 
ioned methods of hand-cancella- 
tion while your perforating 
machine is at the factory for re- 
pairs. [legible cancellations, wast- 
ing the time of your operator and 
everyone all down the line, be- 
come a thing of the past. 


Due to steadily increasing sales we are 
enabled to make liberal trade-in offers 
for old perforating machines. Just send 
us a sample of the perforation from 
your machine. That’s all we need. We'll 
quote you an offer that will easily enable 
you to begin enjoying American econo- 
mies at once. The coupon below is for 
your convenience. 


ENDORSING » SIGNING & | 
‘CANCELLING MACHINES 


NEW YORK 


- SAN FRANCISCO. 


Est. 1910 


CHICAGO. 
0 Hand, 2 Foot-Power, 1 Auto- OFFICER 


on our old perforating machine, a sample impression of which is en- 


closed herewith. 
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Comfortable and durable, this new Burroughs 
product promotes efficiency and reduces fatigue 
in office work. It assures a posture that results in 
increased alertness and vigor. Because of the 
lessened physical and mental strain, the operator’s 
volume of work is noticeably greater. Ideal for use 
with Adding, Bookkeeping, Calculating, Billing 
Machines and Typewriters. For more information 
call the local Burroughs office, or write to: 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


INCREASES EFFICIENCY::- REDUCES FATIGUE 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


THE BURROUGHS 


retail merchant, spell sales. There is 
another side to this matter, however, 
and that is brought out in recent reports 
to the writer from various California 
towns. Those in which there is a 
leisured population, living largely on 
interest and dividends, are most pros- 
perous. Those depending on payrolls 
are finding that in times of depression 
payrolls can hit both ways and instead 
of providing sales, provide poverty. 


Add to glossary of modern terms: 
Profitless Prosperity, and Denatured 
Depression. 


* * * 


In a large Los Angeles bank we 
noticed a beautiful oriental vase on a 
side table in the president’s office. We 
admired it and he said that an elderly 
lady who was distributing her posses- 
sions to her children, had. sent this 
piece to her bank asking him to accept 
it as a token of the gratitude and appre- 
ciation she felt for many years of accu- 
rate and faithful service. 


* * * 


In the modern pressure for new busi- 
ness it is all too easy for a bank tc get 
undesirable credit risks. A case came 
up recently where a banker was out of 
a position and having great difficulty 
in getting located. Those who knew 
the facts said that this unfortunate in- 
dividual had gained an unenviable repu- 
tation as a poor credit man, whereas 
the truth was that the president of 
the bank he had left had been so keen 
after new business that he practically 
forced his loaning officers’ hands. 


* * * 


Philip Withermore asks if anyone 
remembers the time when bankers at 
conventions used to view with alarm 
the increase in automobiles and the fact 
that people were mortgaging their 
homes to buy cars? 


* * * 


A recent census of bank officers and 
employees was taken in California. 
All but eight of the banks in the state 
furnished accurate figures as of May 31, 
not including inactive officers, nor 
employees of buildings where space 
was rented to other tenants. The 
figures did include janitors, however, 
and employees of bond departments 
where these were not organized as 
separate corporations. Of a total of 
23,974 persons, 17,669 were men and 
6,306 women, so that there were 
three men to each woman. Excluding 
officers and branch managers, the pro- 
portion was two to one. Only 123 
women officers were recorded, as against 
4,240 men, most of the women officers 
being in small country banks. The 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


large branch banking systems had very 
few women in executive positions. 
* 

Another convention speaker said 
that customers can be divided into 
two classes—those to whom we sell 
credit, and those to whom we render 
service. The bankers may have a 
glass eye for the borrower, but for the 
long list of so-called customers who 
abuse the facilities of the bank by 
expecting endless free services without 
compensating balances or _ service 
charges, the banker’s service eye is so 
moist with sympathy that he cannot 


‘see clearly his profit and loss account. 


Phantom Branch Figures 
Profit 


(Continued from page 26) 


of the banks are the channels through 
which this constant flow of mobile 
money is directed. The process has 
made necessary new slants on bank 
bookkeeping. Perhaps this article 
has demonstrated that, complex as a 
huge branch banking organization is, 
accounting systems have been simpli- 
lied to the famous Nth degree. 


The Safe Deposit 
Profession 


BANK employee serving the safe 

deposit department assumes a 
responsibility second to none in any 
other department of the institution. 
His relationship to customer and to 
employer is one of trust and great 
confidence is placed in him by both. 
The duties are of a nature requiring the 
exercise of vigilance in protecting the 
interests of the employer; at the same 
time guarding faithfully the depositor’s 
property that is held for safekeeping, 
without knowledge of its character and 
for which the company becomes liable 
to the full value. 

Every available safeguard is em- 
ployed in the protection of the modern 
safe deposit vault and the methods in 
connection with the routine are care- 
fully planned. There is little chance of 
loss occurring except through careless- 
ness or negligence on the part of an 
employee. The responsibility reposed 
in the human element is great. 

Every detail of the method in vogue 
should be rigidly adhered to. Reference 
to records and other means for identi- 
fication should not be classed as red 
tape, but as necessary in the interests 
of all concerned. Vigilance founded on 
common sense creates confidence. 

Trusting to memory or taking a 
chance have no place in this depart- 
ment. The selection of personnel 
should be well considered. 

— Willis B. Inglee, Secretary, 
Bank of Long Island Safe Deposit 
Company, Jamaica, New York City. 


lf she is 


efficient — 


you wish— 

at the mid-victorian 
bookkeeper and his quill 
pen as compared with an 
up-to-date adding ma- 
chine. But the scrub 
woman and her pail are 
just as slow and ineffi- 
cient, compared with the 
Finnell Electric way to 
scrub, wax and _ polish 

floors. 


The FINNELL pays for 
itself in time and labor 


} j ‘ saved. It yields an added 
profit in improved em- 
\ ployee morale and public 


esteem, important advan- 
tages to a bank. 


MORE than just a machine— 
FINNELL is a system. 
Eight models—enabling selec- 
tion to fit your needs and 
maintain all kinds of floors. 


Fifty-three 


Why not have a FINNELL specialist visit 
your premises, advise you on the proper care 
of your floor. There is no obligation to 
purchase a FINNELL SYSTEM. None will 
be recommended unless _ it 
can improve the looks of 
your floors at a saving over 
hand methods. Address 
FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc., 
1708 East Street, Elkhart, 
Indiana. 


Home Size=> 


Write for descriptive cir- 
cular on the Household 
FINNELL. Learn how it re- 
moves old varnish from the 
floor, applies fresh wax, and 
ene Also scrubs—wet or 


NNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
It Waxes! 


It Polishes!|§ It Scrubs! 


Next Month 


‘“‘Competing With Santa Claus’”’ 
by E. A. Leffingwell—a cashier’s 
adroit commentary on the free 
services. 

More about the application of the 
“Investment Insurance 
Trust’? by Edward J. Reilly, 
trust officer of the Fulton Trust 
Company, New York. 

The progress of the Massachusetts 
plan of ‘‘cash and carry’’ life 
insurance underwritten by the 
savings banks—by S. B. Ackerman, 
Associate Professor of Insurance, 
New York University. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The 


Scotts Bent 
for Perfect Lawns. / 


Sod in six weeks, A rich, ae stretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeds before 
a can grow! A deep, thick, uniform 

that’s everlasting and that makes 
vue home a beauty spot. 

The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of sowing stolons or 
the chopped s—and in a few weeks you have 
a luxu cat like green pile of a 
t this unusual 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
195 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 


A first aid to the 
banker who builds is — 


“The Fundamentals of Good Bank Building” 
by Alfred Hopkins of 


HOPKINS & DENTZ, — ARCHITECTS 
NEW YORK, 


Published by BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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Individual Ledger, Statement and 
Journal 


LIABILITY JOURNAL 
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ADDING BOOKKEEPING - CALCULATING AND BILLING MACHINES 


General Ledger and Journal 
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Savings Ledger and Journal 


First NATIONAL BANK 


CORRESPONDENT BANK. 
OTHER CITY 


DEC 4 1930 


We enclose herewith for Collection and Credit items as listed below: 
WIRE NON-PAYMENT OF ALL ITEMS, $500 OR OVER, GIVING ENDORSER. 


Do not protest items $10 or under, or those bearing this stamp 
or similar authority of a preceding endorser 


Five important kinds of work done by this 
one machine 


Amount ENnoonsenr 
1000 60 2 54 
5.4 1 135 
19065 676 
13.75 692 65 
25.56 950 1,244 
1500 67 62 22 
6340 78 211 97 
2.50 219 344 
2085 60 120 44 
11.50 116 ss 
4039 419 77 11 
500 78 225 56 
1600 419 55 
3025 402 23 
25.00 68 1,166 
475.30% 
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